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LETTERS ON FRANCE AND 
ENGLAND. 
Ne. V. 

IN that part of Paris, which is 
talled the Marais, and at ne great 
distance from the arsenal, was the 
residence of M. de Seze, whe pro- 
nouneed the defence of Louis XVI. 
aud who, before the revolution, was 
among the most brilliant orators of 
the French bar. In the house of this 
gentleman, I was almost domieili- 
ated, and- passed the must pleasant 
and perhaps instructive hours, 
which I allotted to seeial inter- 
course during my sojournment in 
the Freneh capital. My memory 
dwells upon what I saw and heard, 
inthe bosom of his family, witha 
satisfaction that is wholly without 
alloy, and my heart dilates with 
acknowledgment, when I am led to 
reflect upon the endéaring kindness 
and the indulgént consideration, 
which were there displayed to- 
wards'a young stranger, whose ti- 
tles to attention fel) so far short of 
these of the host and his society, 
and whose eountry was only known 
to them through deseriptions which 
falsely represented it as the nurse- 
ty of barbarous manners and sor- 
did passions. I witnessed, in the 
family of de Seze, a pieture of 
“the mild majesty of private life,” 
such as embellished France, in ma- 
ny hallowed mansions, before the 
revolution; enlivened hy the win. 
ning vivaeity, graced by the polish- 
td refinements and ennobled by the 

R- 


high honour, of the old French 
character. The virtues of the 
heart shone with the lustre whieh 
they receive from the most yalua- 
ble endowments of nature, improv- 
ed by rich culture and exquisite 
taste ; from habitual attention to 
the most liberal and exalted pur+ 
suits; from a sort of youthful, 
fresh enthusiasm, even in the ad- 
vanced stages of existence, for the 
arts and the offspring, of imagina- 
tion ; from a fond indulgence of the 
“¢ bland illusions” of domestie and 
soeial life ; and from that true and 
amiable philosophy of optimism, 
whieh incessantly turns to the eye 
under almast any cireumatanees, 
“the gayest and happiest attitude 
ef things,” 

De Seze is a prominent figure ir 
the charming memoirs of Marmon- 
tel, and was the bosom friend of 
that admirable writer. ‘I cannot 
forbear quoting to you the language 
in whieh Marmontel deseribes him, 
in order that you may become bet- 
ter acquainted with the man of 
whom I am about te speak in some 
detail. 

‘¢ With respect to M. de Seze,” 
says Marmoutel, “ I do not believe 
that there is on earth, one whose 
society is more desirable than his. 
He was eminently conspicuous for 
a gaiety, ingenious, inviting ,and 
witty ; a natural eloquence, that in 
conversation, even the, mest fami- 
liar, flowed in an abundant eurrent; 
a quickness, a justness of thought, 
and expression, whieli at every me- 
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ment, seemed inspired ; and better 
than all, an open heart full of rec- 
titude, sensibility, kindness and 
candor: such were the qualities of 
the friend, that the Abbe Maury 
had long taught me to desire, and 
that the vicinity of eur eountry 
houses procured me. 

‘* From our very first interviews 
to see, to enjoy, to cherish each 
other, te desire to meet again, were 
simultaneous effects; and distant 
as we now are, this attaehment is 
the same. At least, on my side, 
nothing in my solitude ha# more 
oceupied me, nor more interested 
methanhe. De Seze is one of 
those rare men, of whom it may be 
said, you must love him, if you 
have not loved him already: and 
when you shall have once loved 
him you must leve him forever. 
Cras amet, qui nunguam amavit ; 
qui jam amavit, eras amet.”* 

The same qualities still distin- 
guish this noble person, and are 
now illustrated by the honours, 
with which his talents and conduct 
have since invested his name. Af- 
ter the ignominious refusal of Tar- 

et to undertake the vindication of 
pa XVI. de Seze was seleeted 
by the monarch to co-operate with 
Malesherhbes, and accepted the pe- 
rilous distinction, with an alaerity, 
that served to exhjbit the pusilla- 
nimity of Target in still higher re- 
lief. I obtained from him eopieus 
details coneerning the history of 
this proceeding, and the deport- 
ment of his sovereign at this great 
erisis. Every trait which he nar- 
rated served to exalt the moral 
character of Louis, and to aggra- 
vate the infamy of his butehers. 
De Seze composed and pronounced 
his defence before the convention, 
with all the ability and enthusiasm, 
whieh the oceasion required, but 
with too accurate a knowledge of 
the dispositions of his judges, not 
to have anticipated the result. ‘The 
first oceupatien of the advoeate, 


* Vol. II. page 27 


after his election te this glorious 
office, wae to make all his testa. 
mentary arrangements, and to set. 
tle his affairs, as if. he himself had 
been eondemned to the seaffold, 
‘The undertaking was viewed by 
himself and all his friends, as the 
immediate forerunner vf his own 
destruction. He was, indeed, 
thrown inte prison, not long afte; 
the execution ef Louis, bat eseap- 
ed, by a combination of fortunate 
eontingencies, after a confinement 
of four years. 

A cireumstanee eonneeted with 
his imprisonment was related to me 
by a companion of his misfortunes 
and eonfirmed by the testimony of 
his excellent wife, which will give 
you a just idea of the genius of the 
man, and of the powers of his elo- 
quence. He received information, 
in the morning of the day, on which 
he was released, that M. de Seze 
would probably ebtain the desired 
order for his enlargement in the 
eourse of the evening. She was, 
therefore, as you may imagine, ex- 
peeted with no small impatienee. 
The sun, however, descended, and 
the hour for repose arrived ; but 
the herald of good tidings did not 
make her appearance. De Stze 
retired with a heavy and anxivus 
heart, leaving many solemn and 
earnest injunetions upon the jailor’s 
wife, who kept the keys, to be rea- 
dy to open her doors, at the first 
sound that was heard at them. He 
remained awake, listening eagerly 
to every noise that secnilad his eat, 
and at length, between twelve and 
one o’elock, heard a loud knocking 
at the gate, which, aceording to his 
own relation, made him exelaim in- 
stantaneously, ina voice boud ¢ 
nough to be ov erheard hy the whole 
neighbourhood, "est ma femme. 
é It is my wife,” 

The discipline of the prison for 
bade him to leave his cell, befor 
he reeeived a formal. summot 
The knockings were repeated with 
redoubled violence, but no indica!’ 
en was given ef a movement to” 
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en the door. He knew at the same 
time, that the smallest delay might 
be fatal, and that if the morning 
found him there, he might be drag- 
ged forth to execution, in spite of 
a thousand commissions for his en- 
largement. His impatienee over- 
eame, at length, every considerati- 
en of prudence. He rushed forth 
and ran to the room of the jailor’s 
wife, whom he found awake, but 
with no disposition to rise. The 
woman was of a hardened and bru- 
tal character, and resisted all his 
eutreaties, alleging, that she was 
expressly privileged from attendin 
to calls at that hour of the night. 
He then, without hesitation, seized 
the keys of the prison, unlocked 
the doors himself, and found all his 
wishes realised, in the appearance 
ef his wife, with the order for his 
immediate. release. ‘The noise 
which this proceeding oceasioned, 
and the sound of his veice, roused 
his fellow captives, who were ap- 
prised of his hopes, and took the 
most lively interest’ in his’ e- 
scape. ‘They gall eame forth in- 
stautaneously, notwithstanding the 
restriction which I have mentioned 
above, and surrounded him in the 
hall of the prison. 

After the first endearments and 
eongratulations were over, the jai- 
lor’s wife, who had slowly attired 
herself in the interval, made her 
appearance. The indignation 
which her insensibility had excited 
in the mind of de Sege, was not 
suppressed by the joy of his deli- 
veranee, and apparently forgetful 
of the last, he immediately turned 
to apostrophize her on the inhuma- 
nity of her conduct. Hedescanted 
on the deformity of her feelings, on 
the geueral duties ef her station, 
on the sentiments which it was in- 
sumbent upon her to entertain, in 
fayour of the umhappy victims a- 
bout her, and the delight with 
which she should have co-operated 
m their reseue, in astrain of elo- 
quence so powerful and pathetic, 
that the woman, at length, fell at 


—— 


his feet, drowned in tears, and agi- 
tated by the most violent emotions 
of sorrow and contrition. The by- 
standers listened to him for the full 
half hour during whieh his ha- 
rangue lasted, with astonishment 
and admiration. I have heard from 
himself, that on no ececasion ef his 
life, was he conseious of so strong 
an inspiration of feeling, and of 
such vivaeity of expression, 

I have listéhed to the recital giy- 
en by de Seze, & his companions, of 
what passed in the interiourof their 
prisous, with emotions ef unuttera- 
ble horror :—* with shuddering, 
meek, submitted thought.” Mr. 
Burke has been aceused of indulg- 
ing his imagination in the pictures 
which he has drawn, of the feroei- 
ty and excesses of the jacobin fae- 
tion, but the testimony now borne 
on that subject, by all parties in 
France, proves that neither his vi- 
gorous fancy, ner, to use his own 
language, “any muse of fire that 
had ascended the highest “ heaven 
of invention’ could exeeed the re- 
ality, or do more, than imperfeetly 
sketeh, this unparalleled group ef 
horrors. Notwithstanding the eru- 
el indignities and the physical suf- 
fering, to which the unhappy Vic- 
tims in the prisons, were exposed, 
the gaiety of the national charac- 
ter, triumphed over the pangs of re- 
flection and misery, whenever they 
were permitted to mingle, for seei-~ 
al purposes. 
ceptacle in whieh de Seze was een- 
fined, the prisoners, most of them 
persons of rank and fortune before 
the revolution, took their wretched 
#hd scanty meal, at a commen ta- 


ble, and were oecasionally blessed © 


with the privilege, of spending 
their evenings together. They 
contrived games for mutual amuse 

ment, engaged in lively discussions 
on subjects of literature and taste, 
and indulged in flights of merri- 
ment and sallies of wit, although 
it was almost a certainty, that ma- 
ny of the number would be carried 
out for execution, in ths eeurse ef 
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the night. In the morning when 
they met at breakfast, their swoll- 
en eyes and pallid looks evineed, 
that their gaiety had abandoned 
them, as saen as they were deliver- 
ed up to the solitade of their cells, 
and to the intrusion of thought. 
They gazed round them with a 
countenance of dismay and dread, 
te note the vaeancies which the 
early visit of the eommittee men 
had left, and the new faces which 
it had introduced. The absence of 
a friend or a relation, produeed a 
gy ap of grief for the memeat, 
ut the tears ef useless and dan- 
> act pict were soon dried up. 
The new guests were greeted with 
eom passionate courtesy, and learn. 
ed to experienee themselves, in the 
eourse of afew days, the same al. 
ternations of gaiety and grief, 
whieh had agitated the minds ef 
their predeeessors. 
I found de Seze more eloquent in 
eonversation than any man whom I 
encountered in France. As area- 


~ der he is above all praise. His ex- 


eellence in this line of declamati- 
on, is equalled only by that ef lord 
Erskine, to whom he bears, also, a 
striking resemblance in the anima- 
tion of his manner, and the beauty 
of his elocution. Both possess alk 
the requisites, and display all the 
qualities, whieh form the eonsum- 
mate orator. ‘ Vultus, sonus, ges- 
tus ; flumen gravissimorum, opti- 
merumg : verborum.”” 

The soeiety which assembled at 
the house of de Seze, consisted of 
many of the principal literati of 
Pafis, and particularly, ef the rem- 
nant of that eorps, which Marmon- 
tel describes in so engaging a man- 
ner.—Of these, the most distin- 
puiche’, was the old Abbe “Morel- 

et, whose character he portrays, 
in sueh glowing but appropriate 
eolors. Morellet held a evnspicu- 
ous place among the seet of the ece- 
nomists, and aequired a great and 
well merited reputation, by his wri- 
tines on political economy, and by 
varieus critieal disquisitions, re- 


iT 


markable for the subtiety and ori- 
ginality ef mind which they dis. 
play, and for the purity and ele. 
ganece ef tlie style. His powers of 
ridicule were almost unrivalled, 
and wielded with irresistible foree 
and effect. At the period of my 
acquaintaace with him, he had 
passed the age of seventy, but ex. 
hibited ne proofs of decrepitude ¢i- 
ther in mind er body. — 


Jam senier, sed cruda des viridisque se. 
nectus. 


His judgment was unimpaired, his 
memory retentive, and his fund of 
knewledge, on all subjects, truly 
prodigious. ‘The same elegant and 
sprightly wit, the same ingenious 
and engaging. pleasantry, whieh 
Marmontel celebrates, seasoned his 
copious diseourse, and gave it an 
irresistible attraction, both fer the 
young and the eld. The inex. 
haustible and sportive aneédotes, 
—even the facetious songs,—with 
whieh he amused, and the profound 
and luminous political views with 
which he instructed, the ecoteries 
of Mde. de Deffand, and Mde. du 
Boeeage, eonstituted equally, the 
delight, and the admiration, of the 
friends, by whom I saw him sur- 
rounded in the Marais. In the 
Institute, he was respected as the 
most able eritie of the country, and 
treated with the deferenee due te 
one of the elders (doyens) of Freneh 
literature, and to a worthy of the 
old school. He availed himself of 
the privilege of his age and cha- 
racter, to speak with more epen- 
ness, on the subject of the present 
government of Frauce, than apy 
ether person whom I eneoantered 


in Paris. The enthusiasm whieh ° 


he had displayed, in favour of the 
eause of freedem, at the commenee- 
ment of the revolution, had net 
subsided, nor. did he affect to dis- 
semble the continuance. of _ Pa 
tachment, to the principles he the 

avowed. The Sevolation robbed 


oe 


him of his fortune, and reduced 


him to the necessity’ of seeking ® 
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subsistence from the booksellers, 
whe employed him for a number of 
years, in translating a multitade 
of English novels. Among the 
number are those of Mrs. Radeliffe, 
ef which his version is exeellent. 
Morellet was intimately conneet- 
ed, and several others of the seeie- 


ty of de Seze, were familiarly ae- ; 


uated, with that association of 
philosophers, to whom the reyolu- 
tion of France has been in part 
ascribed.. My inquiries econeern- 
ing them were cireumstantial and 
frequent, and the purport of the 
infermation which | obtained, tend- 
ed to confirm’ the detestation, in 
which 1 have always held their 
views and principles, ‘The testi- 
mony even of their admirers, left 
no doubt on my mind, but that they 
had deliberately formed, and indus- 
triously pursued, asystematiec plan, 
for the subversion both of the altar 
and of the throne. ‘The means 
which they selected and studiously 
eniployed, were of a nature no less 
detestable than the ead. It beeame 
their favourite policy, ta vitiate the 
imagination, and debauch the minds 
of the French publie, by the disse- 
mination of obseenity, in order to 
prepsre them. the better, for the 
catastrophe which they had in 
view. ‘lhe abominable licentious- 
bess of the writings of Voltaire 
and Diderot, is to be traced, not 
merely to the wantonness of a de- 
praved faney, but to fixed design. 
There is an aggravation of guilt, 


fin this hypothesis, doubly shocking 


to the moral sense. 

Dr. Johnson, im his Kambler, 
holds a language with regard to 
this deseription of writers in gene- 
tal, of whieh I shall avail myself 
here, in order to express adequate- 
ly the sentiments J have always en- 
tertaiged, and which, | think, eve- 
ry honest mind should cherish eu 
the same subject. 

“ The wickedness of a loese or 
Prefane author is more atrocious 
than that of the giddy libertine, or 

renken rayisher, vet only besauso 


it extends its effeets wider, as a 
pestilence that taints the air is 
more destruetive than poison infus- 
ed in adraught, but because it is 
eommitted with eool deliberation. 
By the instantaneous vielence of 
desire, a good mam may sometimes 
be surprised befure refleetion ean 
come to his reseue; when the appe- 
tites have strengthewed their influ- 
enee by habit, they are not easily 
resisted or sappressed ; liwt, for: the 
frigid villainy of studious lewdness, 
for the calm malignity, of laboured 
impiety, what apelogy ean be in- 
vented ? what punishment ean be 
adequate to the crime of him-whe 
retires to solitudes for the refine- 
ment of dehauehery ; who tortures 
his faney and ransacks his memory 
only that he may leave the world 
less virtuous than he. found it; that 
he may intereept the — ef the 
rising generation, amd spread 
snares for the soul with norere dex- 
terity P” 

Marmente! himself is not free 
from the reproach whieh attaches 
to his Santdeciiin: and has infused 
a subile poison into many of his 
moral tales, whieh is rendered the 
more dangereus, by the attractive 

arb under whieh it is eoncealed. 
‘The eharacter, moreover, which 
he draws in his Memoirs, of the 
encyclopedists, and their antago- 
nists, is not always to’be relied om 
as just His personal attachments 
and political principles, led him to 
exaggerate the merit® of the one, 
and tu depreciate those ef the other 
and in seme instanees, to employ a 
coloring altogether false. Nothing 
can be more inaccurate than his ae- 
count of Diderot, and Helvetius. I 
must eonfess to you alse, that, 
whatever superiority of genius 
may have belonged te the society 
whieh he deseribes, I should pre. 
fer the tone and habits of the preg . 
sent literary asseciations of the ° 
French capital. ‘The members of 
the elub of eaeyclepedists appear 


* Rambler, No. 77, p. 127. 
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to have been incessantiy agitated 
by the jealousy of competition, and 
eonstantly engaged either in what 
Johnson ealls, a digladiation of wit 
oran ambitious and ostentatious 
display of erudition and geuius. 
They formed what are termed in 
Paris, bureaux d’esprit, now uni- 
versally aud happily proseribed. 
The forms of svetal intereourse, 
particularly among the literary 
elasses, are at this moment, in the 
French eapital, more eligible than 
atany former period, and prefera- 
bie, perhaps, to those of any other 
part ef the world. The houses of 
a nomber of the eminent literati, 
and of several uf the members of 
the Institute, are, on a particular 
evening each week, open for the re- 
ception of the world of letters, 
and of strangers who seek their 
éommunion. An intreduction to the 
host is easily obtained by the lat- 
ter, and an invitation to these 


meetings readily given, if their’ 


ualifications are such as to entitle 
them in any manner, to the distine- 
tion. Rank and wealth, are not 
the dceomplishments demanded, e- 
ven in-the case of an inhabitant of 
Paris. 

An intelligent foreigner suitably 
recommended, has thus an opportu- 
nity of encountering every day of 
the year, in these societies, whate- 

~ ver the Freneh metropolis affords, 
that is brilliant in wit, or eminent 
im learning and in the fine arts. 
The assembiage eommences at a- 
bout eight in the evening, and dis- 
erses about midnight. Suppers, 
whieh belonged to all the evening 
entertainments of the old regime, 
are now extremely rare. ‘Their 
place is supplied by light refresh- 
ments, handed about to the guests, 
who enter aud retire without cere- 
mony, aud are wholly free from 
restraint. ‘hey either collect in 


groupe to couverse, oramuse them- 
selves alternately with a book, 
should the meeting be held, as is 
frequently the ease, in the library 
ef the host. The Suires or Cercies 


as they are denominated, of Suard, 


Gregoire, Millin, Rumford, Helen, 


Maria Williams, &e. are of the 
deseription to which I now refer, 
and compesed of materials no less 
excellent, than their organizatigy 
is judicious. 

‘The Freneh are naturally more 
sociable, than any other people, 
and the learned and scientifiea. 
mong them, retain this bias, not- 
withstanding the tendency of their 
pursuits, to withdraw them from 
the bustle of life. They see each 
other habitually in the meetings 
whieh I have deseribed, and are 
frequently found in the drawing. 
reoms of the great and-the fashi- 
onable. No ineonsiderable pertion 
of their time is allottedto the reei- 
procation of eeremonious visits. [ 
never was able to reconcile the 
bulk of their labours, with the rea- 
diness, which they display at all 
hours, to attend to the ealls of ea- 
sual visiters, or with their liberal 
indulgenee, in the pleasures of s0- 
cial eouverse, ‘lheir system has 
its advantages, but it is not, at the 
same time, without its evils. Te 
mix often with the world, is un- 
deubtedly of importanee, under e- 
very point of view, to the interests 
of those who are engaged in the 
pursuits ef literature, and seience: 
It tends te soften and refine their 
manners ; to dissipate the a peor 
of feeling, and the errors of opini- 
on, whieh are so easily eontracted 


in the solitude of the eloset ; to en- ' 


large their views of the subjects 
which they treat. and to open new 
sources of thought, by the cempa- 
rison of adverse reasoninags, a 
opposite judgments, on the same 
points, The French literati reap 
these advantages, in their utmost 
extent, and make valuable aecessi- 
ons to their stock of knowledge, in 
their daily intercourse. The dog- 
matism aud pedantry of the old 
school, are indeed, banished, but 
the topics whieh oceupy their pri- 
vate meditations, still engage mack 
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of their discourse, and are discuss- 
ed with lively zeal. 

The benefits I have here ennme- 
rated, are, however, not without 
theiralloy. JTeould easily traee, 
jn the social habitsand occupations 
of the Parisian writers, and scho- 
lars, the causes in part, of thatma- 
nifest inferiority, in relation to 
depth of knowledge and to the per- 
fection of style, under which they 
Jabour, with respect to the same 
fraternity in England. The for- 
mer, I think, analyse any subjeet, 
however intrieate, with greater ra- 
pidity, and compose with more fa- 
rility; but im the moral seiences, in 
eradite researches, and in the re- 
finement of style, they are far from 
exercising the same degree of ab- 
straction, labour and perseverance. 
Too many of their hours are devot- 
ed to the dissipation of the world, 
and to the turmoil of business, 
Their thonghts are too actively 
and habitually engaged, in plans of 
political advaneement, and schemes 
for the gratification of vanity. Te 
shine and to dazzle, to he appland- 
ed and caressed, to wear the badges 
of office, and discharge administra- 
tive funetions, is the chief aim of 
the man of lettres in Paris, and al- 
most the sole object of his ambition. 
As soon as he acquires reputation 
by his writings, or treasures upa 
portion of knowledge, sufficient for 
the immediate purpose, a new train 
of images takes pessession of his 
mind, and seelusion becomes no 
longer tolerable. He must then he 
constantly in movement, inorder te 
collect the tribute of praise, [tis 
Attention is almost wholly diverted 
tothe contemplation of the means 
hy which he is fo seeure the sab- 
stantial reward in view, or fo main- 
‘aim the glitter of his mame. He 
inmediately, as it were, sets him- 
self upon a stage, and begins to aet 
studied and theatrie part, in that 
Seneral aystem of imposture, of 
Which Ris government is the head 5 
—a system whieh, to use the lan- 
stage of Mr. Burke, ‘ takes every 


man from his house,’ and under 
which, the Parisian scholaras well 
as his rulers, exists by every thin 
that is spurious, fictitious, an 
false. 

I searecly need to suggest to you, 
that neither profounderudition, nor 
great excellence in style, ean beeb- 
tained, without long and steady 
toi}: that ne mind, hewever emi- 
nentiy endowed by nature, can be 
qualified te convey solid instrueti- 
on to mankind, _or ever ascend the 
heights of moral scienee, and eles 
vated speculation, that does net 
yield up much time to solitary me- 
ditation, and pursue undiverted, 
for a series of years, the same track 
of theught. After what I have 
said in the preceding page, taken 
in connexion with this truth, you 
will readily understand,—particu- 
larly if yeu reflect at the same time 
upen the influence of a military 
despotism, over the productions of 
the intelleet,—why it is, that the 
general literature of Franee, is, at 
this moment, inferier to thet of her 
rival, even if weallow tothe French 
literati, greater quickness of intui- 
tion, and more facility in composi- 
tion. The peeuliaraptitude of the 
English eharaeter for studious se. 
ejusion—the patience of labour, 
and spirit of perseverance by whieh 
itis distingwished.—the exelnsive 
and steady devotion paid hy the 
learned of England to their favour- 
ite pursuits, and the unlimited 
freedom of seleetion and discussion 
which they enjoy, in their studies, 
give altogether to their writings, @ 
character of sound decision, and 
deep research, a finish and pnrity 
of diction, a gtaee and eloganee of 
taste, a philosophical solidity and 
dignity, in which those of their 
neighbours are strikingly deficient. 
Inthe higher aud strenger flights, 
aud inthe deep workings of ima- 
cination. the Kingtish have always 
had the superiority. eel 

During my residence in’ Paris, 
most of the fashionable families bad . 
a cercle or soiree ence a week, at 
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whieh-cards formed the chief .a- 
muasement. The hours ef assem- 
bling and separating, were earlier 
than those of London, and thenum- 
ber never se great, as to destroy 
eomfort or preclude conversatien. 
Such a meeting as a rout, was hap- 
pily unknown. The parties en- 
gased at whist and ‘reversi, the 
games in vogue, rarely played ve- 
ry high, as faras my observation 
enabled me to judge. Balls were 
innumerable, and frequent among 
all elasses of society, from the go- 
verner te the shoeblack. The 
sound ofthe violin was to be heard 
imevery part ef the capital, and 
dancing appeared to be rather a 
passion, or a rage, than a eommon 
amusement. ‘The exeellence to 
which the French have attained in 
this art, is, as you know, wholly 
unrivalled, and excites the admira- 
tion of every stranger. Among the 
higher orders, the youth of both 
sexes, allot to it two or three heurs 
every day, for a series of years, and 
display an agility, and an emula- 
tion, whieh give to these meetings, 
the air of'a theatrical representa- 
tion.’ A ball in one of the fine ho- 
tels of Paris, presents a seene of 
absolate enchantment. The am- 
plitude and decorations of the a- 
artments, the brillianey ef the il- 
leesination, the splendor and taste 
ef the dresses, the vivacity of the 
assistants, and the dexterity of the 
daneers,—all contribute to produce 
an irresistible effect, and would 
transport the most sluggish imagi- 
nation. ‘I'he orchestra is always 
numerous, and well composed, and 
when the airs of the waltz are 
sounded, one might well repeat, 


“Then the inexpressive strain 
 DiFaises its enchantment : Fancy dreams 
« Of sacred tountains and Elysian groves, 
** Andivales of biiss.” 


Amotg the fashionable entertain- 
ments, was one entitled a tea par- 
ty, un thea VAngloise, in avowed 
imitation of the English manner.— 
I was “somewhat amuséd with the 


nature of this imitation. The first 
of the kind at which I was present, 
was given by thecountessef t.., 
tea large assembly. ‘The guests 
arrived at abeut nine, and amused 
themselves with conversation and 
musie, until midnight, when two 
large tables were introduced, the 
one ; bearing the tea-equipage, and 
the other spread with bons-bons, 
and exhibiting a large silver hason 
of boiled milk, for the gratifieation 
of the amateurs of soupe au lait. 
The lady of the mansion made the 
tea, and distributed it to those whe 
approached te receive their dish, 
Such as preferred the contents of 
the other table, helped themselves 
without ceremony. After this re. 

ast was &nished, the tables were 
eleared, and the servants immedi- 
ately ju(roduced boiling water, su- 
gar, brandy, and lemons, the ingre- 
dients of what is vulgarly denomi- 
nated hot punch. It was mixed b 
the countess, and passed from her 
fair hands to those of the visitors 
of both sexes, ‘This singular asso- 
ciation of tea and punely must a- 
muse you.. The second was deem- 
ed indispensable, in order to render 
the entertainment completely Eng. 
lish. Dinner parties are much less 
frequent in Paris, ameng the opa- 
lent, than in Londen, and of much 
shorter duration. ‘The public re- 
pasts which take place in England, 
and in. this eountry, accompanied 
by toasts, anda free expression of 
political sentiment, are utterly un- 
known in. Franee. They are in- 
compatible with the nature of the 
French government, and so would 
be the long sittings after dinner, in 
whieh we indulge, and which so 
naturally lead to political diseus- 
gion. 

Paris is divided into several dis- 
tinct societies, which bear a very 
diferent character. The inhabi- 
tants of the Marais, the quarter in 
which de Seze resides, consist for 
the most part of respectable fami- 
lies, impoverished by the rev reluti 
on ; of lawyers aud others attach 
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ed to (he courts of justice, of mer- 
chants, &e. who live in a frugal 
and unostentatious manner, ‘They 
retain more of the primary morals, 
and of the decencies and charities 
of life, than .any other branch of 
the Parisiaa community, and enjoy 
many more of its solid comforts, 
and highest enjoyments, ‘They 
meet frequently in the evening, 
dance gaily, partake of a modest 
repast, congratulate themselves mu- 
tually on their distance from the 
tumult of fashionable etourderie, 
and vice, and forget in these inter- 
vals of self applause, and guiltless 
recreation, all their past misfor- 
tunes, and their present miseries. 
Itis among them alone, that you 
ean trace strong vestiges of the 
Lonhommie, the kind simplicity, the 
winning, unfeigned urbanity, of 
the old Freneh character, and can 
recognise all the features of soul 
and manver, by which the nation 
ence entitled itself to be called, 


* Aneasy moved, 
“ A quick, refined, a delicate, humane, 
“ Enlightened people.” 


I cannot undertake to say, that the 
society of which I now speak, has 
not degenerated from this pie- 
ture, orthat it is altogether ex- 
empt, from the corruption and the 
vulgarity which pervades the more 
opulent and fashionable classes. 
The inhabitants of the Marais live 
in too infectious a neighbourhood, 
and have too potent an example of 
vice before them, to have escaped 
ls contagion. ‘he youth of this 
quarter of Paris; as well as of ev- 
ry part of Franee, could not fail to 
suffer by the absence of all sources 
of instruetion, and the general ha- 
voc of manners, and morals during 
the revolution. ‘They offer, howe. 
ver, an edifying spectacle, when 
compared to the world of fashion, 
and have left with me impressions, 
upon which I love ta dwell. Lre- 
Paired to their meetings, as to a 


$ 


sort of refuge, from the pestilenti- 
al atmosphere of the region of 
power and rank, and found in them 
a grateful image of the social in- 
tercourse of our ewn country, 
where there is so much of “ come! 
grace,” of mutual good will, of 
sound sense, and of heartfelt cheer. 
fulness, with so few of the jealou- 
sies, and vanities, which agitate 
and imbiiter, and none of the foul 
vices, and treacherous aims, which 
peliute and degrade, the associati- 
on of the upper elass, in almost e- 
very part of the world. 

The Faubourg St. Germain, the 
best built quarter of Paris, is the 
asylum of another deseription of 
persons, next in the seale of mora- 
lity, and real refinement, to those 
of the Marais. IT allude to a por- 
tion of the old nobility, and pro- 
prietaries of Franee, who have 
survived the storm of the revoluti- 
on, and taken up their residence in 
that part of the capital, with limit- 
ed incomes, but withan ample re- 
sidue of the same corruptions and 
follies, that characterized them, be- 
fore the season of their adversity. 
For some time they formed a sepa- 
rate society, and industriously ex- 
eluded the nouveaux venus, the 
new lords of the ascendant, from 
their meetings, in which much of 
the polished courtesy and something 
of the soleran affectation of the 
old school, were retained. Various 
entses, however, soon conspired to 
overcome this fastidiousness, and 
their culeries now exhibit a motley 
croup, possessing some elegance of 
nianuers aud delicacy of taste, but 
with few of the virtues of the heart, 
and not much of “ the drapery fur- 
nished from the wardrobe of a mo- 
ral imagination.” 

‘The great seene of fashionable 
intercourse lies in the vieinity of 
the principal theaires, and in the 
Chaussee d’? Antin, a part of Paris 
not far distant, which contains the 
hotels of the opulent bankers, and 
of the dignitaries of the empire; 
the Jatter are the most magnificent, 
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and luxurious in their style of liv- 
ing, and give tone, and movement 
to the world of rank and fashion. 
Their mansions are splendidly fur- 
nished, their tables sumptuously 
spread, and their drawing-rooms 
often filled with a brilliant and nu- 
merous assemblage of guests. 
Most of this new nobility, as weil 
as of the rest of those, who now 
support the most expensive esta- 
blishments, are as you know, per- 
sons of mean extraction, and of lit- 
tle or no education. ‘he society 
which they collect about them, con. 
sists of the military, and the civil 
functionaries, to u majority of 
whom, the same remark may be 
applied. To these are added, some 
of the cidevant noblesse, and of the 
literati and savans, who however, 
bear but a small proportion to the 
rest, in point of number. 

In a society composed of such 
materials as these, you cannot ex- 
pect to meet any very exquisite re- 
finement of manners, or elegant 
play of the imagination ; an inter- 
change of delicate and instructive 
thought, or much dignity of de- 
meanor. You will not be surpris- 
ed, when you are told, that it exhi- 
bits opposite features ; that al- 
though the mere mechanism of 
courtesy, is not wanting, and the 
forms and phraseology of polite 
salutation are generally observed ; 
there is still, among the mass, a 
grossness, and vulgarity of expres- 
sion, an arrogance of tone and 
manner, a certain degree of feroci- 
ty in some, and of fawning adulati- 
on in others, which inspire a lively 
disgust and must be particularly 
revolting to those, who have enjoy- 
ed an opportunity of mixing with 
the higher circles under the old re- 
gime. 

In this class of Parisian society, 
there does not reign the same de- 
gree of gaiety, which obtains in 
that, of which I have previously 
spoken. The -members of it are 
for the most part engaged in politi- 
cal intrigues, which produce re- 








: a 
serve aud abstraction. They look 
upon each other with an eye of dig: 
trust and fear, as they are mutual. 
ly conscious of exercising the fune. 
tions of spies and informers, 
Where treachery is apprehended, 
pleasure cannot dwell ; where lay. 
guage is to be cautiously guarded, 
and even the cauntenance drilled 
into a particular expression, les 
ruin should be the consequence of 
an obnoxious word, or a doubtfyl 
look, there may be * forced jests, 
and laborious laughter,” but thers 
ean be no real merriment of the 
heart. The faeces of the public 
functionaries denote anxiety, cauti- 
onand restraint. Every man is 
watchful either to betray others, or 
to defend himself, and is actinga 
studied part, whenever he is beyond 
the family circle, and even there, if 


he be under the eye of a domestic, J 


The society of the Thuilleries, not- 
withstanding the solemn pomp, and 
gorgeous magnificence of the In- 
perial train, wears the same aspect 
as that I have just deseribed. It 
is marked even by still greater 
coarseness or ignorance. Whate- 
ver powers of mimicry may belong 
to the national genius, the habits, 
mauners, aud morals of unlettered 
soldiers, and fish-women, cannot le 
suddenly laid aside, nor particular- 
ly where an example of ferocity 
aud vulgarity is set by the mo- 
narch himself, can an august and 
polished court be formed out of 
such materials, although there may 
be blended with them, some few o 
a superior mould and finer tet 
ture. 

As the revolution has not cot 
duced to refine the manners, neither 
has it, you may be assured, operal- 
ed to purify the morals of the Pi 
risiau suciety. The licentiousnes 
of the old court, and of the higher 
eircles under the monarchy, W# 
indeed great ; but I am ineliaed 
suppose, that it fell far short of 
that which now shoeks the mor 
feelings in the French metropolis 
If you reflect upon the state of 
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France, during the revolution, with- 
out religious restraints or public 
instruction, or a regular admini- 
stration of justice ; upon the sys- 
tem of divorce, which was in acti- 
vity for so long @ time, and upon 
the original condition, and charae- 
ters of those, who now monopo- 
lize wealth, and power in Paris, 
you will not be at a ioss to forma 
just conclusion, with regard to the 
public morals, ‘They are not anly 
depraved to an unprecedented, and 
incredible degree, but are, as you 
may infer from the representation I 
have given above, stripped of the 
protection of that body of opinion, 
sentiment, and manners which, ac- 
eording to Mr. Burke, ‘* makes 
vice lose half its evils by losing all 
its grossness,”” 

Tle women of Paris, although 
they still enjoy no small share of 
inluenee, and are extremely active 
in political intrigue, live, neverthe- 
theless, in a state of wretched de- 
gradation. An exterior, and cere- 
monious homage is paid to them, 
but there no longer exists in their 
favour, that generous loyalty, and 
respectful gailantry of the heart, 
those feelings of tenderness, and 
deference, whieh, while they hu- 
manize and exalt our own charac- 
ter, invest their objeets with much 
real dignity, and power, and tend 
to preduce the very combination of 
excellenee, to which alone they are 
due. The spirit of chivalry, which 
led te the beautiful relations, in 
which the sexes now stand towards 
each other in England, and in this 
country, although the offspring of 
illusion in the first instance, contri- 
buted to realise that perfection in 
the female character, from the 
mere supposition of which, it ori- 
ginally sprung. It created an am- 
bition in the sex to reach the ideal 
standard of virtue, and refinement, 
Which it introduced, and subjected 
them to a formidable censorship, in 
the fastidiousness of public opini- 
6n to which it gave rise. 

Ne where did the ehivalrous spi- 


rit flourish more than in France, 
until the period of the revolution. 
And although from a variety of 
causes, its beneficial influence over 
the female charaeter, was less there 
than elsewhere, it tended to coun- 
teract the propensities of vice, and 
to give to social intercourse, an ex- 
terior at least, of decorum and ele- 
gance, It has now wholly disap- 
peared from the fashionable world 
of Paris, and with it, all the bene- 
ficial effeets I have enpmerated. 
Women living in a state of avow- 
ed concubinage, who de not even 
bear the names of those with whom 
they reside, are admitted freely in- 
te the higher circles, see the best 
company at home, and receive from 
the other sex, as well as from their 
own, all the customary demonstra- 
tions of esteem and deference, 
They enjoy, in fact, the same de- 
gree of estimation, as their associ- 
ates who live in legitimate wed- 
lock, and who, indeed, are, for the 
most part, entitled to but little 
more. 

Chastity and eyen conjugal fidel- 
ity, are not classed among the ne- 
cessary virtues, or the ehief orna- 
ments of the female character. 
Marriage, “ the origin of all our 
relations, and the element of all 
moral obligation,” is considered ra- 
ther as a release from the bondage 
of decorum, than as an entrance 
upon the severest duties ; rather as 
an oceasion to give publieity te 
vice, than seclusion to virtue. I 
have said “ as a release from bon- 
dage,” because it is rather singular 
that the restraints imposed upon 
girls, before marriage, are of the 
most rigid kind :-—such as to con- 
demn them to total siJenee in mix- 
ed companies, and to precludethem 
from all familiar intercourse with 
the other sex: whereas, after mar- 
riage, they enjoy unbounded free- 
dam ;—a latitude of indulgence, 
that opens the door to, the most 
frightful corruption. The matri- 
monial union is generally formed 
without any previous acquaintance 
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between the parties, and not having 
that sacred, and awful character 
which religion and opinion commu- 
nicate to it, among us, can be, in 
such a ease, but a slender tie, and 
a feeble restraint. 

You may readily infer from the 
foregoing pages, that love, as a 
moral seatimeat, of the purest de- 
lieacy, and of the highest order, ts 
almost entirely unknown in the 
French capital. In the miad ofa 
Parisian, who considers a womun 
as little betterthan a mere animal 
or automaton, it is no more than the 
coarsest sensuality, or a transitory 
impulse of sympathy. Nowhere 
on earth, however, is so much said 
on ihe subject of the pure union of 
hearts. If we except the celebra- 
tion of the virtues of the Imperial 
family, searcely any thing is heard 
in the theatres but the panegyric of 
sentimental attachment. Searcely 
any other strain is sung, but ** the 
sublimity of conjugal aifeetion.” 

‘The new law of divorce opens an 
easy road to the dissolution of the 
marriage contract, but advantage is 
not tuken of it as frequently as 
might be imagined. ‘The temptati- 
on to this step, cannot be supposed 
to be strong, where the conjugal 
union imposes so little restraint on 
the disorderly passions of either 
pariy. A particular case ceeurred 
during my residence in Paris, which 
deserves to be mentioned, as an il- 
lustration of the state of public 
morais. The wife of an irish 
gentleman domiciliated there, sued 
for a divoree, upon unsubstantial 
grounds, in the inferior courts, and 
was unsuccessful in her demand. 
Tie cause was carried by appeal 
to the court of cassation, the su- 
preme judicature of France, where 
the judgment of the other tribunals 
was reversed, and a decision pro- 
nounced in favour of the wife, not- 
withstanding a very strenuous op- 
position on the part of the hus- 
band. It was notvrious, that the 
applicant was the mistress of the 
president of the court of cassation, 


and quite evident that the suceess 
of her suit, was ewing to his infly. 
ence, exerted in. a manner equali 

repugnant to decency and to justice, 
Nothing eould be more shamelessly 
indelicate, than the manner in whieh 
the late divorce of the emperor 
was conducted. The nature of the 
eause alleged, the solemnity of the 
promulgation, the whole ceremoni- 


a 

al, beth as to language and form, 
were alike coarse and offens‘ve, If 
you wish to form an adequate con- 
ception of the morality of Paris, 
at this moment, TF would refer you 
to the numberless epithalamiums, 
preseated to Bonaparte on the oe- 
easion of his marriage, and graci- 
ously received. ‘Lhey exceed in 
grossness and obscenity, apy pro. 
ductions of the kind to be found in 
the whole range of poetry. 

Vhe eivil action which the Eng. 
lish law accords to the husband, 
against the sedueer of his wife, is 
I believe, unknown (to the jurispru- 
dence of France. At least, I have 
never heard of a case of the kind, 
If such a remedy were provided 
and generally resorted to, it would 
be necessary to double the present 
number of tribunals. I observe 
that some curious previsions, on 
the score of aduitery, have been 
introdueed into the new penal eode 
published the last spring. It is de- 
elared to be the intention of the 
Emperor, to vindieate the eause of 
good morals, throughout the em- 
pire, and the following regulations 
have been, therefore, enacted. A 
woman convicted of Adultery, is 
subjected to the punishment of im- 
prisonment, for a space not less 
than three months, and not exeeed- 
ing two years. No denunciation, 
ean be valid against her, but that 
of her husband, and he himself 1s 
not entitled to denounee her, if he 
has been econvieted of the same 
erime. He may obtain her parden, 
if he eonsent to take ker back to 
his heuse. ‘The seducer is subjeet- 
ed to imprisonment for the same 
space of time, and to a fine of not- 
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less than one hundred francs, and 
not more than two thousand, about 
four hundred dollars. The hus- 
band in the same é¢ase must be de- 
nounced by the wife, and is only 
made liable to punishment, when 
eonvieted of having kept his mis- 
tress in his own dwelling. The 
penalty inflicted upon him, is a fine 
of the same amount, as that impos- 
ed upon the seducer. ‘The reason 
assigued for the clause, which pre- 
secrives that the wife shouid de. 
nounce the husband, and inversely, 
is, that they alone are interested in 
the fidelity of eachother, and have 
exclusively a right to complain, of 
what is, nevertheless, qualified, as 
a breach of public morals. 
Whoever has seen the state of 
society in France, must smile at 
the tenor of this law. It is obvi- 
ously a mere bubble to legislate 
thus upon abuses which no edicts, 
however rigorous, can affect, and 
which, as the Freneh rulers well 
know require remedies of a very 
distinct nature. You haye read in 
Suetonius and in Gibbon, of the le- 
gislative attempts made by Augus- 
tus, to reform the similar vices of 
Rome, and of their utter futility. 
If Bonaparte, whose actual policy, 
and whose real interest it is, to 
foster the corruption about him, 
were even animated by dispositions 
as sincere as those of Augustus, 
his efforts would be equally mef- 
fectual. Manners are, in all in- 
stances, paramount to laws, and 
serve, either to fortify or paralyse 
the latter, as they happen to be in 
unison, or at varianee with them, 
The whole system, both of govern- 
ment, and manners, in France, 
must be moulded anew, before the 
domestic or social virtues, can be 
made to flourish, or even the de- 
cencies of life resume their infu. 
ence. A very different example 
must be set by the French rulers, 
from that now held ferth, if it be 
seriously meant, to give efiieacy to 
any legislative provision, for the 
reformation of the publie morals. 


It was first asserted by Aristotle, 
in his polities,* that “ such as the 
heads of the commnnity are, such 
must the people at large speedily 
become.”’** If ever there wasa 
country to which this maxim eould 
be safely applied, France is that 
country. Cieero, in his treatise 
de Legibus, hes generalized the idea 
of the Stagyrite, and ineuleates a 
doctrine which well deserves the 
attention even ef the citizens of a 
free commonwealth. I shall quote 
his language, for your amusement. 
‘* Nee enim tantum mali est pree- 
eare principes (quanquam est mag- 
num hoe per se ipsum malum) 
quaniom iliud, quod permulti imi- 
tatores principum existunt. Nam 
licet videre, si velis replicare, me- 
moriam temporum, qualeseunque 
summi civitatis viri fuerunt, talem 
civitatem fuisse ; queecunque muta- 
tio morum in principibus exstiterit, 
eandem in populo secuturam. Id- 
que hand paulo est verius, quam 
quod Piatoni nostre placet, qui, 
musicorum ecantibus, ait, mutatis, 
mutari civifatum statuss Ego au- 
tem nobilium vita victuque mutato, 
mores mutari civitatam puto. Quo 
perniciosius de republica merentur 
viliesi principes, quod non solum 
vitia coneipiunt ipsi, sed infondant 
in civitatem ; neque solum cbsunt, 
quod ipsi corrumpuntur, plusque 
exemplo quam peceato nocent.” 
‘* The vices and crimes of the no- 
hility, though great evils in them- 
selves, are rendered still greater, 
beeanse they will always be the ob- 
jects of general imitation. The 
experience of history teaches, that 
in point of morals, such as have 
been the leading men of a state, 
such alse has been the state itself ; 
aud that whatever alteratien has 
taken place in the manners of the 
great, a similar alteration has fol- 
lowed in those of the people at 
Jarge. This truth is far better as- 
eertained than the observation of 
Plato, that the character of @& 


* Lib, ii. 
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nation changes, by ehanging the 
style of its masic.’ But I assert, 
that it changes by ehanging the 
lives and kghaviour of the great. 
Wherefore, profligate princes and 
profligate leaders are so much the 
more panishable than other men, 
because they are not only Vicious 
in themselves, but infase their vices 
into the public; and because what- 
ever mischief resuits from their 
crimes, still greater results from 
their example,”’ 


FROM THE MIRROR OF TASTE. 
wtbtntonn 
BIOGRAPHY. 

& SKETCH OF THE LITE OF 
WILLIAM WARREN, 

Actor and Manager of the Phils delphia 
‘Theatre. 

Mr. WarreEnis a native of the 
eelebrated city of Bathin England, 
where he was born on the. tenth 
day of May 1767, as appears from 
the church reeords of his baptism 
in the books of St. James’s parish. 
Though he cannot, with Othello, 
boast that he * fetches his life and 
being from men of royal liege,’’ he 
ean do more than many men “of roy- 
al liege ean do—he ean truly afitrm 
that he fetehes his life and being 
from an honest race of useful men, 
who for ages maintained a respect- 
able char: acter among their fellow 
yeomen of that enuntry. His 
grandfather was a farmer, and had 
a mill on his estate which, though 
small, was enough for all the nar- 
poses of conte nt and plenty, and 
was so near Bath that a portion of 
it now constitutes a part of the ci- 
ty, and is that which ali who fre- 
quent the place known by the name 
of ‘“ The Grove.” Philip Warren, 
the father of our manager, was 
bred a cabinet maker, which trade 
he followed at Bath for many years, 
and at this time earries on in the 
city of London. At the usnal age 
eur friend William was put -to 


school, in order to his receiving an 
education snited to the business in- 
tended for him by his father ; and 
as this was the trade of a cabinet 
maker, it may reasonably be con. 
cluded that the dead languages 
mate no part of his acquirements ; 
a competent knowledge of the Eng. 
lish language, a good hand- -writing 
— arithmetic and accounts, be- 

ng generally the whole amount of 
a - eeaieaiel education in Eng- 
land; butif the boy be intended for 
one of the mechanical trades of a 
certain deseription, geometry, at 
least practical geometry, is perhaps 
superadded, 

‘The provident schemes of pa- 
rents for thefuture pursuits of their 
children have been oftener fras- 
trated by the stage, than by any o- 
ther of those specious delusions 
which dazzle the weak eyes of 
youth, and betray them from the 
smooth, beaten highway of disere- 
tion. Some of the most delightful 
reveries of famiiy pride and paren- 
tal partiality have been dissipated 
—some of the most lofty castles, 
which an overweening imagination 
ever fabricated in the air, have 
been laid in careless ruin—some 
of the most splendid visions of fame 
and fortune and title, which faney 
ever raised to flatter and to baffle 
hope, have been dissolved and melt- 
ed into air by one touch from the 
wand of that witching neeroman- 
eer Shakspeare. Fall many a life 
has been saved by the spirit. of our 
iminortal bard whispering in the 
ear of an intended Eseulapius to 
change his field of action from the 
sick room to the stage, and to poi- 
son only in fietion; full many a 
pulpit ‘has been relieved from a 
projected burden—fuil many a pi- 
ous mother’s hopes and father’s 
waking dreams of tythes and lawa 
sleeves annihilated hy the wicked 
seduction of the soek and buskin: 
— the mostfrancorous adversaries 
of the drama must be. fain to ae- 
knowledge the important services it 
has rendered to society by drawing 
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yer a multitude of men of genius 
from the pillage of the long robe to 
the pageantry of the stage, and 
thinning the legions of Westmin- 
ster Hall. Merchants themselves 
—mechanies—men of all elasses 
and deseriptions in this motley 
world of ours, have found ‘the 
charms of the scenic art an over- 
match forall their foreeast and 
rudence in the disposal of their 
children: but the parents of War- 
ren were too wise to fret them- 
selves, and too fond of their son to 
worry him on aceount ofa choice 
which, though it might bea partial 
disappointinent of their views, 
seemed necessary to his happiness, 
When, therefore, at an early age, 
he repudiated the bench, with the 
intent to ferm a union for life with 
the stage, they neither attempted 
to counteract his purpose, nor in- 
sulted him for his choice; on the 
coutrary, with a share of good 
sense and generous affection which 
does them the more honour, be- 
cause itis so seldom found among 
nen, they contributed to help him, 
supplying him from their own 
funds in the many pecuniary dis- 
tresses to which the profession he 
adopted has, at all times, been 
more than any other exposed. 
Warren imbibed his first passion 
for the stage, as many others had 
done before him, from the habit of 
luitering about the play-house in 
company with other boys ofhisage. 
Duringthe representations at Bath 
which vre frequent and excellent, 
he and his companions omitted no 
opportunity of attending the thea- 
tre; and, from witnessing the per- 
formance of the actors, they soon 
beeame inflamed with the ambition 
to act a play themselves. After 
many consultations and discussions 
in which the merits of several 
plays, and the practicability of 
acting them, were canvassed, they 
fixed upon Julius Cesar. Having 
duly ealeulated their peeuniary 
means for equipping themselves for 
the representation, and formed a 


plan proportioned to their resour- 
ces, they hired a rvoom that an- 
swered their purpose; where, in- 
stigated by their ruling passion, 
and not having the fear of criticism 
before their eyes, they murdered 
poor Julius in the capitel. War- 
ren persouated the spare Cassius, 
for which, robust as he has been 
sinee, he was at that time, in one 
respect at least, admirably formed, 
being very lank and slender; at 
thatage “he was not aneagle’s talon 
in the waist. [Ee could have erept 
through an alderman’s thumb ring: 
but a plague of sighing and griev- 
ing, it puffs a man up like a blad- 
der.”* Applause was lavished by 
the spectators on our young actors: 
but since ill nature itself could 
scareely refuse its tribute upon such 
an occasion, it does not follow that 
the performance was excellent, be- 
eause the andience was pleased.— 
The reeeption which the boys met 
with, however, served to econvinee 
them of that which they were be- 
fore sufficiently disposed to believe, 
namely, that they were very good 
actors; and from this persuasion 
the transition was short to another, 
that if they could act so well on 
one stage, they might surely do so 
on another. ‘The question, indeed, 
was obvious and natural enough for 
wiser persons than they could have 
been—“ If we can please a room- 
ful of spectators, what should hin- 
der us from pleasing a house-full?” 
In a word, their young brains were 
so inamed with the histriomania, 
that they resolved (o make a pub- 
lie experiment as soou as an ocea- 
sion should offer. Three of them 
actually went upon the stage some 
time after, but of the three Warren 
only remained on it : the other two 
having soon abandoned it, partly 
on account of incapacity and part- 
ly discouraged by the poverty, pri- 
vations and hardships they encoun- 
tered.. Warrenfelt so confident of 


*The words of Sir John Falstaff, a 
eharacter in which Warren exceds, 
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sucecss, th: at ies resolved to tale 
advantage of the first opportunity 
that should present itself of apply- 
ing for admission intosome of those 
itinerant companies of players who 
travel up and down acting plays 
through all parts of England. 

He was not yet sevente nm years 
of age when ‘the opportunity for 
Ww hich he so ardently panted fell in 
his way. Ata town called Chip- 

enham, thirteen miles from Bath, 
on the London road, a company 
was collected, under the direction 
of one of those who, by the courte- 
sy of their own profession, are sty!- 
ed * Country Managers;’? but by 
sneering licentiousness of the vul- 
gar and illiberal are denominated 
Strellers. Our Chippenham ma. 
nager was one who contrived to 
render himself, during his life 
time, rather notorious than conspi- 
enous by his conduct to his aetors, 
and was the same who has, since 
his death, been gibbetted up to ex- 
ecration by Riley in that eurious 
medley of fact, borrowed ancedote, 
and invented incident, ealled “LT he 
Itinerant.””> The name of this ex. 
traordinary character, whom Riley 
has skewered, spitted and roa: ted 
with such addrese under the name 
of Riggs, was Biges, and he was 
the father of a brood of historians, 
three of whom were at that time 
performing in his company, to wit, 
dames, a tolerable low comedian ; ; 
Binny (we suppose Albi: rit) _ 
Mrs. Grove; and Anne, who firs 
as Miss Biggs, and now as Mrs 
Young, has for several years been 
one of the prime favourites of the 
Landon audience, and is unquesti- 
onably a comspicuous ornament to 
the stage. 

There being no newspaper pub- 
lished at Chippenham, Biggs ad- 
vertised his performances in the 
Bath papers ; some of which fall- 
ing into the hands of Warren and 
his associates, they formed the re- 
‘ solution of setting off for Chippen- 
ham and offering themselves to the 
manager. They didseo, Warren 
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betas desired by Biggs to'give him 
a specimen of his qualifications, 
spoke “4 of the speeches of youn 
Norv al,ts which the other having 
listened very attentively, dee! ared 
it to be admirable; and ex pressed 
the most perfect satisfaction not 
only at the delivery but the aetiog 
of ovr youngster. I should haye 
had noe great cause to plume myself 
upon his ay pprobation,” said War. 
ren, “if I had then known as mueh 
“us 7 did aflerwards 5 for Biggs 
knew no more whether I was right 
or wrong than the meanest candle. 
snuffer in his employment.” What. 
ever foundation there was for 
Biggs’s favourable opinion, it had 
at least the happy efiect of proeur- 
ing our youth a welcome reception 
into the company ; and might have 
been also, in sume respect, an ip. 
ducement with Biggs to receive on 
trial Warren’s companions, who 
were not equally entitled to appro- 
bation. 

The night for taking his vor 
awful triel before the tribunal of 
the publie being appointed, War. 
ren appeared, for the first timem 
his life ona publie stage, in the 
character of young Norval. One 
of his companions of the nameof 
Smith was put forward at the same 
time in the character of Glenalvon 
Smitheempletely failed—but War 
ren succeeded far beyond his ow 
expectations; and Biggs was not 
only highly pleased with his new 
acquisition, but extremely proud of 
his own sagaeity and penetration 
1 discovering so soon the young 
man’s talents. Had our young at- 
venturer reecived such warm tesil- 
monials of satisfaction from a jud- 
cious crifieal audience, he woul 
have had just cause to exult; the 
plaudits bestowed upon him bei; 
loud, frequent, and repeated fron 
the first to the last. | But to tell 
the truth,’’ says he, “ I have oftes 
since been astonished at the obtuse 
ness of faculties of our small 
country town audiences in England 
aud have wondered not only hor 
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ey how they could endure such wretch- 
‘young ed performers and performances 
bites as they frequently have served up 
clared ft them.’ 
ressed Before we go farther it may be 
on not as well to bring the reader a little 
action acquainted with this Mr. Biggs, or 
d have Ma Bisss 4s Riley calls him. Biggs 
myself in person, face, intellect and edu- 
| Wap. Me cation was perhaps less fitted for 
s mueh the profession of a player than any 
Big man that ever stept upon a stage. 
- vieht He was broad, fat and unwieldy.— 
wee x His large face, fleshy, bloated, cir- 
What. Mae cular, unmarked by muscle, and 
vas for destitute of shade, heeause utterly 
, it had colorless 5 Was naturally incapable 
procur- of any expression but that of glut- 
ception fa ony, or stupid phlegm: if it could 
ht have Ie be said to display an outward sign 
an in. MO 2ny inward emotion, it was that 
ial am of purseproud exultation, or ocea- 
1S. who Mag sionally of anger. The gifts of na- 
) appro. ture to this pretty child of hers 
were highly improved for the pro- 
38 to) fession by aceident and habit,—-for 
banat d by the former he was crippled and 
— War tad a bowed iron supplement to 
‘tele . neof his legs; and by the latter 
tn the te had acquired the most absurd 
. One Je ridiculous deportment and ges- 
named Maectlation imaginable. Nor did 
he same Mae's carious assemblage of personal 
enalvon [ctuties want any. advantage it 
ut War (gtetld derive from dress, which ge- 
his owl nerally looked as if it had been 
was'el ulled, article by article, with the 
his nev MEee’st Scrupulous regard to the set- 
proud of Mees Of such a person, from the 
tration fMe’st Wardrobe of a theatre. Such 
e yours ludicrous composition of old and 
oung al i fashions, of grave and gay, of 
rm tesil- wdry finery and beastly sloven- 
m a judi ness, has seldom been seen out of 
e -woull e farcery of the stage. The pre- 
xults the ailing characteristic of it, howe- 
‘im bei fr, was faded frippery. In a 
ted from labby searlet waisteoat, bound 
6 to tel ith shabhy gold lace, was that se- 
ave oftel ulehre of * vietuals erude and 
e obtuse oer his paunch, enveloped,— 
ur small in © color of his coat was general- 
England aan bright kinds which 
only how gar choose for fivery > 


such as powder blue, pea green, or 
flashy dabs of that sort; and as 
those soon fade, and he wore them 
to the last shred, for nine tenths of 
his time at least, his coat was 
shabby. A large tie wig, with e- 
normous curls, embellished his face, 
which, streaming at every pore, 
was commonly besprent with mois- 
ture, so that it shone as if it had 
been recently washed with oil.— 
When these exhalations were so 
copious as to trickle down his fore- 
head, his hand was often the sue- 
eedaneum for a handkerchief ; and 
with his fore finger, he scraped ra- 
ther than wiped it away. ‘To cap 
the edifice, he wore a round hat 
small enough for a boy of sixteen. 

The language of the man was 
worthy of such a person. It wasa 
compound of all the vulgar siangs 
which separately distinguish Wap- 
ping, St. Giles’s and the jails, 
mixed up with the eant of thestrol- 
ler’s green room: and it seemed as 
if Mesdames Slipslop and Mala- 
prop were the models on which he 
had formed his style. Of this Ri- 
ley has given several specimeis in 
his Itinerant ; but Warren thinks 
the description rather exaggerated. 
‘That the fellow was very ignorant 
he owns, but notso extremely ig, 
norant as Riley has described him, 

To finish the picture: this dis- 
gusting mass of worthlessness wag 
vain beyond all example, and pay. 
ticulariy boastful of his wealth, 
upon all occasions pulling cut his 
purse and displaying his guineas, 
or as he was wont to call them his 
*¢ soldfinches,”’ his “ singing birds.” 

Biggs had neither ® regnlar es- 
tablished theatre, nor a permanent 
company ; but having got posses- 
sion of movable theatrical proper- 
ty to aconsiderable amount, that is 
to say, of scenery, decorations, 1i- 
brary, music, and wardrobe, and 
having some money in hand, he 
contrived ta eollect about hima 
company of players, of one sort or 
other, Wii’, which he moved up and 
dovin the country, stopping at such 
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towns as had no established thea- 
tre or stationary company, and 
there performing plays as long as 
he could draw money enough to pay 
the expense of performing. If the 
place in which he intended to play, 
happened to be an assises town, he 


applied to the magistrate for a 


grant of the session house te act 


in; if not, he got into some public 
assembly room, or, if there were 
none, he contented himseif with the 
most spaeious apartment he could 
hire, which he fitted up and deeo- 
rated rather handsomely. Tho’ 
rapacious to excess, he was purse- 
proud and vain, and had the ambi- 
tion to be thought splendid in the 
decoration of his theatre. At Chip- 
penham he had the town-hall fitted 
up very neatly. The jury box 
serving for a gallery. 

With most of the fraternity of 
country managers, the performers 
generally play upon shares: a sys- 
tem which gives the former a grie- 
vous advantage over those who are 
condemned to serve under them, 
leaving the unfortunate sufferers 
almost entirely at the mercy of the 
principal for their quota of the pro- 
fits. If the manager be honest, the 
players come in for their just right 
~ and no more; but if, on the other 
hand, he be a knave, they are sure 


to be ficeced. And although, 
among those travelling man- 
agers, there are not wanting 


merx who would reflect eredit ona 
much higher station, and who treat 
their actors with justice and even 
senerosity and fatherly kindness, 
it isto be feared that the majority 
are of a very different deseription. 
The celebrated James Whiteley, 
mentioned in the biography of 
Hodgkinson, is said to have been 
one of the former: of the latter, 
this Biggs was a memorable in- 
stanee. Indeed the means by which 
they have it in their power to pe- 
culate upon their company, (tho’ 
not without suspicion, at least 
without open discovery,) are so 
many and so very practicable, that 


—<———-- 
it requires more virtue than me 
of loose tives in general possess, , 
resist the temptation. "The expo, 
ditures and receipts being entirely 
in their hands, they can. swell tj, 
account they render of the one, ay 
diwinish that of the other, with, 
ineurring the least risk of positiy 
detection, and during this prog 
the poor actor undergoes eyery sr 
cies of distress. 

Biggs was not only one of tho 
harpies, but was in all likeliho 
the very worst of them. At { 
time Warren jotned his compan 
he had po less than nine shares, 
the following accounts: for }j 
three children one share each, ( 
this they were justly entitled, bei 
good performers); for dead shar 
as they are called, that is, scene 
wardrobe, &e. four; for himself 
share; anda share for his wife 
‘These two last were palpable j 
positions: beeause so far from 
ing useful as actors, they we 
downright nuisances on the stag 
But this was not all. Biggs 7 
tended to serape the fiddle, 
some nights set himself down 
a crown for his assistanee im 
orchestra. 

Besides all this, he bought eve he app 
thing for the performances, leterimi 
charged what he pleased for iff™sile an 
and he received in person the mgs foo 
ney at the door, and rendered whaggupon th 
account of the sum he thought p long en 

per. Thus he contrived so to magpimterruy 
nage it that the shares of the agjgpected|; 
tors might, without mach exagg ed to sei 
ration, be compared to those whigy By hi 
the Lion in the fable allowed lolggftortion | 
subject beasts, who hunted dowgated the 
the prey for him. It is to pr he was ¢ 
ees of this kind, and not te theififtheatre 

difference of the people of Eng! Conside 
to theatrical exhibitions, the Gj" 's not 
tresses of itinerant actors, for Sgg{ny actc 
proverbial, are to be ascribed. should e 
is this, which drives so many atall; ¢ 
them to humiliating and often @@™rantly 
reputable expedients for, the s#femain 

port of life; and subjects the WH °csides, 


: the c@™'o the 
body, on their account, to h 5i deta 
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fempt and derision of a stupid, ig- 
jorant aud unfeeling population. 
Anong those victims of manageri- 
yl fraud and cunning, there are 
pany men of genius, sterling worth 
nd exalted sentiment, who for 
years, Day some for their whole 
jives, languish in penury, and in 
eircumstanees the most afflicting ; 
not in obscurity, for in their situa- 
tion Obseurity were comparative 
gmfort, but invisible, broad day- 
jight humifiation—in elevated mi- 
gery 3—as actors, for their hour ad- 
mired and applauded on the stage ; 
—asmen, contemaed and negieet- 
ei, beeause in distress, 

But, to return to eur subject.—, 
Elated to rapture with the applause 
he had reeeived in young Norval, 
oir young eandidate for fame re- 
turned to Bath; where, having in- 
frmed his father and mother of 
tlie step he had taken, and the sue- 
esshe had met with, and thereby 
smoothed the reluetant brow of pa- 
rental authority, he applied him- 
self with unremitted earnestness 
and industry to the study of some 
haracters in whieh he hoped soon 
toestablish still higher claims to 
he applause of the public ; being 
letermined to make as soon as pos- 
sible another attempt, and to plant 
his foot firmly and permanently 
upon the stage, He had not been 
long engaged thus, when be was 
iterrupted by Biggs, who unex- 
ectedly arrived at Bath and desir- 
ed to see him. 

By his rapacity and inhuman ex- 
lortion Biggs had so entirely alien- 
ated the hoarts of the actors, that 
he was often obliged to shut up his 
theatre for want of assistants,— 
Considering the nature of the man, 
tis not a little extraordinary that 
any actor who knew his character 
thould enter into his employment 
atall; or that those who were ig- 
horantly surprised into it should 
remain with him many weeks.— 

esides, exclusive ef his conduct 
to them, travelling actors are eon- 
sidered as haying a strong propen- 


- feted by tyranny, or patiently 


sity to wandering, to novelty of si- 
tuation and change of place, which 
they indulge often to the great de- 
triment of their professional cha- 
racter and pecuniary interest — 
This propensity is first engendered 
by the despotism of the mimie mo- 
narehs they serve, and the dis- 
tresses in which it involves them; 
for who is he that in misery does 
not hope te obtain relief by change 
of place? ‘To this impulse from 
distress, the sagacious Horace re- 
marks, that even the dull phlegma- 
tie merchant himself is not insen- 
sible. 


Impiger extremos currit mercator ad Indos 
Per mare pauperiem fugiens, per saxa, per 
ignes. 


How then should that mercurial, 


sublimated being, an actor, be ex- 
pected to rest motionless while buf- 
to 
sojourn with poverty and contempt? 
Beside, while they are thus impell- 
ed forward by motives so very ur- 
gent, they are but little retarded in 
their migrations by incumbranee 
or impediment. Lake soldiers, 
they are in general ready fora 
mareh, onshort notice--they are, 
rarely incumbered with heavy bag. 
gage,—aad if they have not eash 
to spare for a seat in the inside of 
a stage coach or on the out, they 
ean at all times resort to the pad 
which Bishop Jewell gave to the 
immortal Hooker to help him on 
his journey—a stiek; and being 
used to “trip iton the light fan- 
tastic toe,” and moreover pretty 
generally in good hunting condition 
they walk with surprising alacrity 
and ease. He must be but a poor 
fainthearted creature who eannot 
extract some consolation even from 
sorrow, and foree misery itself to 
furnish him with mirth. The iti- 
nerant players have in their compo- 
sition, or their habits, much of that 
lighthearted philosophy; and, jok- 
ing upon their distresses and their 
penchant for migration, have got 
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ip use a pleasant, consolatory sort 
of proverb: 


e 


** Shoes well soled, 

“ A shilling in the pocket, 
and 

“ A fig fcr the managers.” 


It was but a very short time af- 
ter Warren’s return to the house of 
his father at Bath, that Biggs once 
again was left in the lureh by his 
company,who deserted himen corps. 
Finding himself disabled from o- 
pening his theatre until he could 
procure a new suite of performers, 
he resolved to try his fortune a- 
mong those who had not yet expe- 
rienced the misery of dealing with 
him; and among the rest fixed up- 
on Warren, who not only had ta- 
Jents to be useful, but had not yet 
felt the effects of his extortion or 
insolenee, ‘Ihe terms he proposed 
were deemed fair and reasonable. 
Warren had not yet got an insight 
into the ways and means of coun- 
try managers, and, being impatient 
to enter fully into the career of his 
intended prefession, readily swal- 
lowed the gilded bait held out to 
him by Biggs. He engaged on 
shares with him, returned to Chip- 
penham, and appeared there, for 
the second time on any stage, in 
the character of Den Carlos, in the 
Revenge. ‘The next play Biggs 
got up was the West Indian, im 
which, to Warren’s surprise and 
mortification, he was appointed to 
the character of Stockwell. Well, 
indeed, might he be mortified to be 
put at his time of life, being little 
snore than seventeen years of age, 
into a character so grave and el- 
derly. What made it more irk- 
some to him was that his supposed 
son, Beleour, was performed by a 
coarse person, many years elder 
than himself, who was, in no one 
respect, fit for the part; his voice 
being exactly adapted to the oflice 
of a boatswain of a man of war, 
and hig manner and deportment 
seareely lessso. This man, whose 
real name was Haymes, but who 


went by that of Kerridge, had heey 
u coachmaker at Exeter, and took 
it into his head to abandon his 
trade in order to follow the fortunes 
of a strolling company. It is pro. 
ver here to remark, that this was 
not Thomas Haymes, who was at 
one time the here of Exeter, and 
failed in an attempt to play Bel. 
cour at Drury Lane. Such as he 
was, however, Biggs put Warren 
into old Mr. Stockwell, in order to 
enable Haymes to murder Beleour, 
Nor was this the whole amount of 
our youth’s cause for mortification; 
le was obliged to ge on in Stock. 
well, dressed in a large white bushy 
wig, and a suit of clothes which, 
being made for a stout, fot, punehy 
fellow, hung about him, who, as 
we have before remarked, was ve- 
ry slender, “like an old lady’s 
loose gown,” and must have made 
him look very ridiculous. Hehim- 
self candidly says, that the whole 
play, and indeed all their exhibi- 
tions, were so extremely contempt: 
ible that he never thinks of them 
without wondering how apy ration- 
al being could sit to see them out. 


_ Finding that Warren had a good 
memory, a disposition to industry 
and diligent study, and an easy 
temper, Biggs imposed upon him 
shamefully, and gave him every 
Jong character to perform ; and as 
the players were continually leav- 
ing the company, made hiin a ver- 
satile hack in all kinds ef charae- 
ters as it suited the needy purposes 
of his theatre. Hence it fell out, 


that, in no very long period of time | 


Warren had performed almost eve- 
ry characterin play and faree ; fre- 
quently doubling, as they call it, 
that is to say, playing two parts 10 
the play—nay sometimes three, 
and afterwards performing at least 
one part in the afterpiece. For all 
this his receipts seareely amounted 
oa very spare subsistence; rarely 
more than four shillings a week 
He, in conjunetion with another 
player of the name of Stannard, 
had a benefit, which preduced the 
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jurgest sum he had yet touched as 
a player—the receipts of the house 
over aud above the expenses, a- 
mounting to thirty shillings, or a- 
bout three dollars and a half a 
piece. The gentlemen of Chippen- 
ham, taking into consideration the 
distressed circumstances of the ae- 
tors, laid a little plan for their re- 
lief, and performed two nights for 
them, admitting no part of the 
company but the actresses to play 
along with them. ‘This generous 
scheme was successful ; the profits, 
when fairly shared, gave about four 
and twenty shillings to eaeh, with 
whieh, and the little eash he had 
brought from home, Warren was a- 
ble to pay his way and get through 
the season. 

Those who live in plenty, and 
have not known experimentally 
what it is te endure severe privati- 
ons, will wonder how men qualified 
by education for the stage, and of 
course nurtared in comfort, could 
exist under such galling distress. 
There are few that know Warren 
who will not be surprised how he 
contrived to make out life upon the 
miserable pittanee arising from his 
labours, or how for such a pittanee 
he would work so hard. “Iam 
convinced” says he, speaking on 
this subject, “ that in the whole 
lime ] was with Biggs, I did not 
receive uponan average, more than 
four shillings a week. My mother, 
to he sure, occasionally assisted, or 
IT eould not have got on; aud,as it 
was, my wants were great: yet I 
do not know that I have ever been 
much happier. I was blessed with 
2 strong constitution, excellent ani- 
mal spirsts, and a natural disposi- 
ton to contentment; and these i ne- 
ver impaired by intemperanee.” 

[Lo be continued. } 
CAMPAIGN AGAINST QUE- 
BEC. 


dnaceurate and interesting Account 





of the Hardships and Sufferings — 


of that Band of Heroes, wie 
traversed the Wilderness in the 
Campaign against Quebec, in 
4775. By John Joseph Henry, 
Esq. late President of the second 
judieial district of Pennsylvania. 


THIS interesting little volume 
embraces a period of our revoluti- 
onary histery which has been hi- 
therto but little known, although 
the most interesting of any. ‘The 
name of Montgomery is familiar to 
every ear, while the fate of his 
brave comrades in adversity has 
been passed over with unmerited 
neglect. ‘The present author does 
not aspire to classical elegance. 
He writes like a man whose mind is 
intent upon his subject, and who is 
not particularly nice in the seleeti- 
onof his words. Having partici- 
pated in the hardships and perils of 
that campaign, his deseriptions of 
the sufferings of his countrymen 
possess a vigour and freshness se!- 
dom found in the pages of those 
who have not been actors in the 
scenes whieh they delineate. 

The author and his little party 
ascended the river Kennebeck, ina 
long and fatiguing marchthrougha 
cold and inhospitabie country, and 
after enduring and surmountingev- 
ery danger and hardship, the terri- 
fied Canadians beheld them emerg- 
ing from the wilderness. ‘That 
victory which they fondly anticipa- 
ted as the reward of all their Ia- 
bours, fied from their standard ; 
chains and captivity awaited them. 
From the grates of their dungeon 
they beheld their beloved eomman- 
der, Montgomery, borne to the 
grave, and the dead and frozen bo- 
dies of their comrades who perish- 
ed with him, piled one upon another 
transported to the place of inter- 
ment, 

One remark involuntarily ob- 
trudes itself. Had this spirit of 
patriotism and of daring adventure 
been taken at its height, and diseip- 
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lined for service during the war, 
the contest would, in all human 
probability, have been short, deci- 
sive, and glorious, to the arms of 
America. 

The extremity of the sufferings 
of the author and his comrades for 
want of provision when sent to ex- 
plore the course of the river Chau- 
diere, we will give in his own sim- 
ple and affecting language. 

October 9th.—We arose before 
day. The canoes were urged sud- 
denly into the water. It still rain- 
ed hard, and at day light we tho’t 
of breakfasting. Gracious God! 
what was our fare ? What could 
we produce for such a feast F Rum- 
maging my breeches pockets, I 
found a solitary biseuit and an inch 
ef pork. Half of the biscuit was 
devoted to the breakfast, and so 
also by each person, and that was 
consumed in the canoes as we pad- 
dled over the lake. ‘I'he rain had 
raised the lake, and, consequently, 
the outlets about four feet. We 
slided glibly along, over passages, 
where afew days previously, we 
had toated our canoes. At the 
outlet of the fourth lake, counting 
asweeame up, a small duck ap- 
peared within shooting distanee. 
it wasa diver, well known in our 
country—a thing which we here 
contema. Knowing the value of 
aninial food in our predicament, se- 
veral of us fired at the diver: Jes- 
se Wheeler, however, (who all ac- 
kowledged as an excellent shot) 
struck it with his ball. A shout of 
joy arose: the littie diver was safe- 
ly deposited in our canoe. We went 
on quickly, without accident, till 
the evening; probably traversing a 
space of more than forty miles. At 
night-fall, we haited, weary and 
without tasting foed since morning. 
Boyd and Cunningham, who were 
right hand men om most occasions, 
soon kindled a fire against a fallen 
tree. An oceurrence this evening 
took place, which, my dear ehil- 
dren, you will hardly credit, but 
which (permit me to assure you) ts 





sacredly true. The company sat 
themselves gloomily around this 
fire. The cooks, according to rou. 
tine, (whether our chief or others) 
picked the duek, and when picked 
and gutted, it was brought to the 
fireside. Here it became a questi- 
on, how to make the most of our 
stock of provisions. Finally it was 
eoncluded to boil the duek in our 
camp-kettle, together with each 
man’s bit of pork, distinetively 
marked by running a small skewer 
of wood through it, with his parti. 
eularand private designation. ‘That 
the broth thus formed, should be 
the supper, and the duck on the en- 
suing morning, should be the break- 
fast, and which should be distribut- 
ed by “ whose shall this be.” 
Strange as this tale may appear to 
you, in these times, the agreement 
was religiously performed. Being 
young, my appetite was ravenous, 
as that of a wolf, but honour bound 
the stomach tightly. 


On returning to their friends, the 
following providential eseape is 
mentioned : 


231.—When morning came, the 
river presented a most frightful as- 
pect:it had risen at least eight feet, 
and flowed with terrifyiug rapidity. 
None but the most strong and ae- 
tive boatmen entered the boats. 
The army marched on the south 
side of the river, making large eir- 
cuits to avoid the overflowings of 
the intervale or bottom lands. This 
was one of the most fatiguing 
marches we had as yet performed, 
though the distance was not great 
ina direet line. But having 00 
path and being necessitated to climb 
the steepest hills, and that without 
food, for we took none with us, 
thinking the boats would be neat 
us allday. In the evening we ar- 
rived at the Fall-of-four-fect, which 
was mentioned when ascending the 
river. Alas! all the boats of the 


army were on the opposite side of 


The pitch of the fall 


the river. 
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made a dreadful noise, and the cur- 
rent ran with immense velocity. 
We sat down on the bank sorely 
pinched hy hunger, looking wish- 
fully towards our friends beyond 
the torrent, who were in possession 
of all the provisions, tents, and 
eamp equipage, Convinced howe- 
ver, that the mest adventurous 
boatman would not dare the pas- 
sage, for the sake of aceommodat- 
ing any ofus. We were mistaken. 
There were two men, and only two 
who had skill and eourage to dare 
it. Need Lieutenant Simpson, on 
en oceasion like this, be named; he, 
accompanied by John Tidd, eater- 
ed his empty boat. What skill in 
boatmanship ! what aptitude with 
the paddle was here exhibited ! 
The principal body of the water 
run over the middle of the fall, 
and ereated a foaming and impetu- 
ous torrent, in some measure resem- 
bling, at this particular time, of a 
very high freshet, that of the Os- 
wego-falls, which had been kuown 
tome ere this. The river was about 
450, or 200 yards in breadth, count- 
ing ou the inerease of the water by 
the rains. The force of the cen- 
tral current, naturally formed con- 
siderable eddies at each side of the 
river, close under the pitch. Simp. 
son now disclosed his amazing skill. 
Though there was an eddy, even 
that was frightful, he eame by its 
mean nearly under the pitch, and 
trying to obtain an exact start, fail- 
ed. ‘The stream forced his beat 
down the river, but he reeovered 
and brought it up. Now we, who 
were trembling for the faite of our 
friend, and anxious for our own ae- 
commodation, began to fear he 
might be drawn under the pitch. 
Quick, almost in a moment, Simp- 
son was with us. He ealled in his 
loud voice to Robert Dixon, James 
Old (a messmate) and myself to 
enter the boat—~We entered imme- 
diately. He pushed off; attempting 
the start by favour of the hither 
eddy, which was the main thing— 
We failed, Returning to the shere, 


we were assailed by a numerous 
band of soldiers hungry, and anxi- 
ous to be with their companions. 
Simpson told them he could not 
earry more with safety, and would 
return for them. Henry M’Anna. 
ly, atall Irishman, who could not 
from experience comprehend the 
danger, jumped into the boat; he 
was followed by three or four other 
inconsiderate men. ‘The eounte- 
nance of Simpson changed; his 
soul and mine were intimate : “ O 
God,” said he, * men we shail all 
die.” ‘They would not recede. A- 
gain we approached the piteh; it 
was horrible. The batteauxswam 
deep, almost ungovernable by the 
paddle. Attempting again to essa 
the departure—we failed. ‘The 
third trial was made—it sueeceded. 
As lightning we darted athwart the 
river. Simpson with his paddle, 
governed the stern. ‘The worthy 
Tiddin the bow. Dixon and my- 
self, our guns stuck in the railing 
of the batteaux, but without pad- 
dies, sat in the stern next to Simp- 
son. Mr. Old was in the bow near 
Tidd. Hevry M’Annaly was ad- 
joing Mr. Old. The other men sat 
between the stern and bow. Simp- 
son called to the men in the bow, to 
lay hold of the birch bushes—the 
boat struck the shore foreibly: they 
caught hold, M’Annaly in particu- 
lar, (this was in the tail of the ed- 
dy) but like ehildren, their holds 
slipped, at the only spot where we 
could Lave been saved; for the boat 
had been judiciously and safely 
broughtup. Letting go their holds 
the bow came round to the stream, - 
and the stern struck the shore. 
Simpson, Dixon, and myse!f, now 
eanght the bushes, but being by this 
time thrown into the eurrent, the 
strengih of the water made the 
withes, as so many straws in our 
hands. The stern again swung 
round: the bow eame again shore. 
Mr. Old, Tidd and M’Aunaly, and 
the rest, sprung to the land to save 
their lives. Doing this, at our 
cost, their kecls forced tho boat a- 
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eross the current. ‘Though we at- 
tempted to steady it, the boat swag- 
ged. Ina moment after, at thirty 
feet off shore, it being broad side 
to the current, tarned; borne under, 
in spite of all our ferce, by the fu- 
ry of the stream. ‘The boat up- 
setting, an expression, at going in- 
to the water, feil from me, ** Simp- 
son, we are going to Heaven.’”? My 
fail was head-foremost. Simpson 
came after me—his heels, at the 
depth of 15 feet or more, were up- 
on my head and neek; and those 
grinding on the gravel. We rose 
nearly together, your father first— 
my friend followed. The art of 
swimming, in which,] thought my- 
self an adept, was tried, but it was 
a topsy-turvy business. ‘The foree 
of the water threw me often heels- 
over-head, 

In the course of this voyage, af- 
ter a few hundred yards, Simpson 
was at my side, but the force of the 
stream, prevented the exertion of 
swimming; yet the impetuosity of 
the current, keptus up. Et drove 
us towards the other side of the ri- 
ver, against a long ridge of per- 
pendicular rocks, of great extent: 
Luckily in the course of some hun. 
dred yards, the current changed, 
and bronght us per foree to the 
north side of the river. Fioating 
along with my head just above wa- 
ter—prayers in sineere penitence 
having been uttered, a boat’s crew 
of the eastern men, handed me a 
pole. It was griped as by the 
hand of death—but griped the 
pole remained to me. The strength 
of the water was such, that the 
boat would inevitably have upset, 
if the boatman had kept his hold. 
A glance of the eye informed me, 
that my companion in misfortune, 
had shared thesame fate. Resign- 


ed into the bosom of my Saviour, 
my eyes became closed; the death 
appeared to me, a hard one; sensi- 
bility ina great degree forsook me. 
Driving with the earrentsome hun- 
dred of yards more, the most pal. 
pable feeling revellected, was the 


striking of my breast against a 
root or hard substance. My head 
eame above water. Breathing en. 
sued; at the same moment Simpsen 
raised his head out of the water, 
his gold laced hat om it, erying, 
“Oh!” neither of wus eould have 
erept out: we should have there di- 
ed; but for the assistance of Edw. 
Cavanaugh, an Irishman, an ex. 
cellent soldier, who was designated 
in the company by the appellation 
of “ Honest Ned.” Passing from 
the lower part of the river, he hap- 
pened to come to the eddy, at the 
instant of time my breast struek. 
He eried out “* Lord Johnny! is this 
you?” and instantly dragged me 
out of the water. Simpson imme- 
diately appearing, he did him the 
same good office. Lying on the 
earth perhaps twenty minutes, the 
water pouring from me, a messen. 
ger from the camp came te rouse 
us. Roused, we went toit. But 


-all eyes looked out for Dixon, all 


hearts were wailing for his loss. 
It was known he could not swim, 
but none of us could recolleet whe- 
ther he had dropped inte the water 
or had adhered to the boat. In some 
time we had the inexpressible plea- 
sure of seeing Dixon in our com- 
pany. He had stuck to the side of 
the boat, whieh lodged on a vast 
pile of drift-wood some miles be- 
low, and in this way he was sav- 
ed. 


After the defeat of our little ar- 
my and the eaptivity of the author 
and his comrades, a plot was laid 
to escape from their imprisonment 
in which the acquisition of powder 
was an indispensable preliminary. 
The question was how this shoul 
be obtained without exciting the 
suspicion of the guard. It was 
procured by the following ingenious 


device: 


Our next solicitude was the ae- 
quisition ef pawder. ‘This artic 
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could be obtained but by sheer ad- 
dress and shrewd management. 
put we had to do with men who 
were not of the military cast. We 
began first to enter into familiarity 
with the sentries, joking with them 
and pretending to learn French 
from them. ‘The guards usually of 
(Canadians, consisted of many old 
men, and young boys, who were 
very “coming.’? A few small 
gun-carriages were constructed, not 
nore than six inches in length, and 
mounted with eannon, or howitzers, 
which were made of many folds of 
paper, and were bound tightly 
around with thread. ‘I'hese were 
shown to the sentries from time to 
time, and a little powder was re- 
quested, with which to charge them. 
Qur births formed an angle of the 
room. ‘Lhe upper births, as weil 
asthe lower, had a ledge of seve- 
ral inches in height, in whieh em- 
brasures were formed with the 
knife. ‘Two parties were raised in 
opposition to each other, each of 
which took possession of one side 
ofthe angle. The blaze and report, 
which was nearly as great and as 
loud as that of small pistols, ere- 
ated much laughter and merriment. 
This sport, the child of seeming 
folly, served us asa pretence and 
justification for soliciting powder. 
The apparent joy prevailing among 
us, pleased the Canadians both old 
and young, and did not alarm the 
government. We obtained many 
cartridges in the course of a few 
weeks, two-thirds of which eame to 
the hands of Aston and his corps, 
for the purpose of manufacturing 
matches, &e. &e, Fire arms of 
any kind, could not, by any finesse, 
he procured. The commeree of 
tartridges, accompanied bya suayi- 
tyand deferenee of manners, to- 
wards our young friends, procured 
“8 many quarters of pounds of 
powder, which they bought secretly 
wut of funds, sume of which were 
procured in a ludicrous way. We 
ad many sick in the hospital, for 
When any one appeared te be disor- 


— = —= 
dered inthe least degree, he was 
hurried to the infirmary, when cur- 
ed, he was returned to us. Some 
of the men, went so far as to feign 
sickness, to getto that place, where 
they lived in a more sumptuous 
style than that of the jail. The 
frequeut removals caused the pro- 
pagation ofa report that the prison 
was unhealthy. Many pious ma- 
trons, came to see us, and never 
empty handed. Some elderly nuns 
of respectable families, were of the 
number, and generally brought mo- 
ney, truly not great in quantity, 
but not the less acceptable to the 
sick and convalescent, as these 
alms procured them some slight 
comforts, suchas tea, &c. ‘These 
were the religious and humane col- 
lectiovs of the sisterhood, and most- 
ly covsisted of the smallest change. 
‘There was a beautiful countenane- 
ed youth, Thomas Gibson, ‘irst ser- 


~geant of Hendricks, who had stu- 


died physie at Carlisle, Pennsyl. 
vania, allied to me by affinity, who 
had, probably from a knowledge 
he had of his profession, sustained 
his health hitherto; his cheeks 
were blooming as roscs. He was 
one of the council. As young men, 
we cared little about the means, so 
that we obtained the end, which 
was powder. We lived above 
stairs, and never shared in the gra- 
tuities of the ladies, which were 
rapaciously awaited atthe entrance 
of the prison. Gibson and myself, 
were standing at a window near the 
great door, and oppositeto M’Coy’s 
room, a neat little box, which had 
been knocked up for his purposes. 
Looking inte the street, a lady 
with a thick veil, was observed to 
take the path through the snow to 
our habitation. ‘* Zounds Gib- 
son, there’s a nun,” was scarcely 
expressed, before he was hurried 
into M’Coy’s apartment and put to 
bed, though dressed. Severals of 
us waited respectfully at the door, 
till the officer of the guard unlock- 
edit. Thenun entered—she seem- 
ed, from her mauners, to be genteel 
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and respectable. We were most 
sedulous in our attentions to the la- 
dy, and so prevailed, as to induce 
her to come into M’Coy’s room.— 
Here lay Gibson, covered to the 
¢hin with the bed-clothes, nothing 
exposed but his beautiful hair and 
red cheeks, the latter indi¢ating a 
high fever. It was well the lady 
was no physician. The nun cross- 
ing herself, aud whispering a pater- 
hoster, poured the contents of her 
little purse into the hand of the pa- 
tient, which he held gently, with- 
out the blanketing, and left us.— 
What should the donation be, but 
twenty-four coppers, equal at that 
time to two shillings of our money. 
The latter circumstance added 
much to the humour, and extreme 
merriment of the transaction.— 
This money was solely apprepri- 
ated for powder. 3 


The following particulars with 
regard to the death of Montgomery 
will be found interesting: 


‘General Montgomey had march. 
ed atthe precise time stipulated, 
and had arrived at his destined 
place of attack, nearly about the 
time we attacked the first barrier. 
He was not one that would loiter, 
Colonel! Campbell,* of the New- 
York troops, a large, good-looking 
man, who was second in command 
of that party, and was deemed a 
veteran, accompanied the army to 
the assault, his station was rear- 
ward ; general Montgomery, with 
his aids, were at the point of the 
column. 

It is impossible to give you a fair 
and complete idea, of the nature 
and situation, of the place solely 
with the pen—the pencil is requir- 


* This was not my friend Col. Thomas 
Campbell oi York, Penn. He was fighting 


. ‘the batiles of our country at Boston. 


——__ 


ed. As by the special permission 


of government, obtained by th, 


good offices of eaptain sort, ae 


the summer following, Boyd, a fey 
others, and myself, reviewed the 
eause of our disaster; it is there. 
fore in my power, so far as my abj. 
lities will permit, to give you a to, 
lerable notion of the spot. Cape 
Diamond nearly resembles the great 
jutting rock, which is dn the nar. 
rows of Hunter’s falls, on the Sys. 
quehanna. ‘The rock, at the latter 
place, shoots out as steeply as that 
at Quebee, but by no means forms 
so greatan angle, on the margin 
of the river; but is more craggy, — 
There is a stronger and more ob. 
vious difference in the comparison, 
When you surmount the hill at St, 
Charles, or the St. Lawrence side, 
which, to the eye are equally high 
and steep, you find yourself on A- 
braham’s Plains, and upon an ex. 
tensive champaigncountry. The 
bird’s-eye view round Quebee, bears 
a striking conformity to the sites of 
Northumberland and Pittsburg, in 
Pennsylvania; but the former is on 
a more gigantie scale, and each of 
the latter wants the steepness and 
eragginess of the back ground, and 
a depth of rivers. This detail is 
to instruct you in the geographical 
situation of Quebee, and for the 
sole purpose of explaining the 
manner of general Montgomery's 
death, and the reasons of our fai 
lure. From Wolt’s cove, there is4 
good beach, down to, and around 
“Cape Diamond.” ‘The bulwarks 
of the city, eame to the edge of the 
hill, above that plaee. Theneé 
down the side of a precipice, slant- 
ingly to the brink of the river; 
there was a stockade of strong 
posts, fifteen or twenty feet high; 
knit together by a stout railing, al 
bottom and top with pins, This 
Was no inean defence, and was # 
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the distance of one hundred rerky 
from the point of the roek. ith- 
in this palisade, and at a few yards 
fom the very -point itself, there 
was a like palisade, though it did 
not run so high up the hill, Again 
vithin Cape Diamond, and preba+ 
bly at a distance of fifty yards, 
there stood a block-house, which 
seemed to take up the space, be- 
tween the foot of the hill, and the 
precipitous bank of the river, leav- 
ing acart Way, or passage on each 
side of it.. When heights and dis- 
tances aré Spoken of, you must re+ 
collect, that the deseription of eape 
Diamond and its vieinity, is merely 
that of the eye, made as it were run- 
ning, under the inspectiow of an of: 
feerr. The review of the ground 
orarmy had acted upon, was ac- 
eorded us, as a particular favour. 
Even to have stepped the spaces in 
aformal manner, would have been 
dishonorable, if not a species of 
treason. A blockrhouse, if well 
constructed, is an admirable me- 
thod of defence, which in the pro- 
cess of the war, to our cost, was 
lully experieneed. In the instance 
now before us (though the house 
was not built upon the most approv- 
el principles) yet it was a formida- 
ble object. It was a square of per- 
haps forty or fifty feet. ‘Phe large 
logs neatly squared, were tightly 
hound together, by dove-tail work. 
Ifl am not much .mistaken, the 
lower story eontained loop-holes 
for musketry, so narrow, that those 
within, could not be harmed from 
without, ‘The upper stery had four 
more port holes, for cannon of a 
large eallibre. These guns were 
tharged with grape er eannister 
shot, and were pointed with exact- 
bess towards the avenue, at Cape 
Diamond. The hero Montgomery 
tame, The drowsy or drunken 
ftard, did not hear the sawing of 
the posts of the first palisade. Here, 
net very, erroneous, four posts 
Were sawed and thrown aside, so as 
‘oadmit fourmen abreast. The 
Aolamn entered with a manly forti- 


tude. - Montgomery, accompanied 
by his aidsy M’Pherson and Cheese- 
man, advanced in front. Arrivin 

at the second palisade. the jenenill 
with hss own hands, sawed down 
two of the piekets, in such a man- 
ner, as fo admit two men abreast, 
These sawed pickets, were elose 
under the hill, and but a few yards 
from the very point of the rock, 
out of the view and fire of the ene- 
my, from the block-house. Until 
our troopsadvaneed to the point, no 
harm could ensue, but by stones 
thrown from above. Even now, 
there had been butan imperfect dis- 
covery of the advancing of an ene- 
my, and that only by the intoxicat- 
ed guard. The guard fied, the ge- 
neral advanced afew paces. A 
drunken sailor returned to his gun, 
swearing he wonld not forsake it 
while undischarged. ‘This fact is 


-related from the testimony of’ the 


guard on the morning of eur cap- 
ture, some of those sailors bein 
ourguard, Applying the match, 
this single discharge, deprived us 
of our excellent commander, 

Examining the spot, the officer 
whe escorted us, professing to he 
one of those, who first came to the 
place, after the death of the gene- 
ral, showed the position. in which 
the general’s body was found. — It 
Jay two paces from the brink of the 
river, on the back, the arms extend- 
ed—Cheeseman lay on the left, and 
M’Pherson on the right, in a trian- 
gular position. Two other brave 
men lay near them. The ground 
above deseribed, was visited by an 
inquisitive eye, so that you may re- 
ly with some implicitness, on the 
troth of the picture. As all dan- 
ger from without had vanished, the 
government had not only permitted 
the mutilated palisades to remain, 
without renewing the enclosure,.but 
the very sticks, sawed by the hand 
of our commander, still lay strew- 
ed about the spot. 

Colonel Campbell, appalled by 
the death of the general, retreated 
a little way from Cape Diamond, 
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out of the reach of the cannon of 
the block-house, & pretendedly eal- 
Jed a council of officers, who, it 
was said, justified his receding from 
the attack. If rashing on, as mi- 
litary duty required, and a brave 
man would have done, the bloek- 
house might have been occupied by 
a small number, and was unassail- 
able from without, but by cennon. 
From the block-house to the cen- 
tre of the lower town, where we 
were, (here was no obstacle to im- 
sede a force so powerful, as that 
under colonel Campbell. 
Cowardiee, or a want of good 
will towards our cause, left us to 
our miserable fate. A junction, 
though we might not conquer the 
fortress, would enable us to make 
an henorable retreat, though with 
the loss of many valuable liyes. 
Campbell, who was ever after eon- 
sidered as a poltroon in grain, re- 
treated, leaving the bodies of the 
general, M’Phersun ard Cheese. 
man, to be devoured by the dogs. 
The disgust caused among us, as to 
Campbell, was so great as to create 
the unchristian wish, that he might 
be hanged. In that desultory peri- 
od, though he was tried, he was 
acquitted: that was also the case of 
colonel Enos, who deserted us on 
the Kennebee. ‘There never were 
two men more worthy of punish- 
ment of the most exemplary kind. 
It was on this day, that my heart 
was ready to burst with grief, at 
viewing the funeral of our beloved 
general, Carleton had, in our for- 
mer wars with the Freneh, been 
the friend and fellow-soldier of 
Montgomery. ‘Though political o- 
pinion, perhaps ambition or inter- 
est, had thrown these worthies, on 
different sides of the great questi- 
on, yet the former could not but ho- 
nor the remains of his quondam 
friend. About noon, the processi- 
on passed our quarters. It was 
most solemn. ‘The coffin covered 
witha pall, surmounted by  trans- 
verse swords——-was borne by men. 
The regular troops, particularly 


that fine body of men, the sevenj, 
regiment, with reversed arms, and 
scarfs on the left elbow, accompanj. 
ed the corpse to the grave, Th, 
funerals of the other officers, hoi) 
friends and enemies, were performe; 
this day. From many of us it drey 
tears of affection for the defunct, 
and speaking for myself, tears gf 
grecting and thankfulness, toward 
general Carleton, ‘The soldiery & 
inhabitants, appeared affected by 
the loss of this tavaluable man, 
though he was their enemy. If such 
men as Washington, Carleton and 
Montgomery, bad had the entiry 
direction of the adverse war, th 
contention, in theevent, might hav 
happily terminated to the advay 
tage of both sections of the nation 
M’Pherson, Cheeseman, Hendrick 
and Humphreys were all dignified 
by the manner of the burial. 

On the same, or the following 
day, we were compelled (if we 
would look) toa more digusting 
and torturing sight. Many car 
oles, repeatedly one after the other 
passed our dwelling loaded with 
the dead, whether of the assailants 
or of the garrison, toa place em 
monger ealled the § dead-house,’ 

lere the bodies were heaped in 
monstrous piles. ‘Ihe horror of 
the sight, to us southern men, prit- 
cipally consisted inseeing our con- 
panions borne to interment uneol- 
fined, and in the very clothes they 
had worn in battle; their limbs dis 
torted in various directions, such a 
would ensue in the moment of death. 
Many of our friends and acquai 
tances were apparent. Poor Nel 
son lay on the top of half a dozen 
other bodies—his arms extended be- 
yond his head, as if in the act o/ 
prayer, and one knee crooked avd 
raised, seemingly, when he last 
gasped in the agonies of death. 
Curse on these evil wars which e¥ 
tinguish the sveiabilities, and antl 
hilate the strength af nations. 
flood of tears was consequenl. 
Though Montgomery was beloved, 
because ef his manliness of soul 
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jeroie bravery, andsuavity of man- 


ners; Hendricks and Humphreys, 
for the same admirable qualities, 
and especially the endurances we 
underwent in conjunction, which 
forced many a tear: still my unhap- 
ny and lost brethren, thengh in 
humble station, with whom that 
dreadful wild was penetrated, and 
fom whom came many attentions 
towards me, foreed melaneholy sen- 
sations. From what is said rela- 
five to the ¢ dead-house,’ you might 
conclude that general Carleton was 
inhumane or heard-hearted. No 
such thing, In this northern lati- 
tude, at this season of the year, 
according to my feelings (we had 
no thermometer) the weather was 
so cold, as usually to be many de- 
grees below 0. A wound, if mor- 
fal, or even otherwise, easts the 
arty wounded into the snow; if 
death should follow, it throws the 
sufferer into various attitudes, 
which are assumed in the extreme 
pain accompanying death. The 
moment death takes place, the frost 
fixes the limbs in whatever situati- 
on they may thea be, and which 
eannot be reduced te decent order, 
until they are thawed. In this 
state the bodies of the slain are de- 
posited in the * dead-house,’ hard 
asice. At this season of the year, 
the earth is frozen from two to five 
feet deep, impenetrable to the best 
pick axe, in the hands ef the stout- 
estman. Henee you may perceive 
a justification of the * dead-honse.’ 
It is no new observation, that § eii- 
mates form the manners and habi- 
tudes of the people.’ 


We shall close by inserting the 
following extracts ; 


Of the treatment ofEthan Allen 
at the time spoken of, we knew no- 
thing but from report, which we 
then thought well-grounded, and the 
truth of which, at this day, there is 
ho reason to doubt. He was a man 
W much peeuliarity of character. 


Large, powerful of boly, a mest 
ferocious temper, fearing ucither 
God nor man, of a most daring con- 
rage, and a pertinaeity of disposili- 
on, Which was uneonquerable, and 
very astonishing in ail his under- 
takings: withal he had the art of 
making himself beloved and rever- 
ed by ali his followers. When he 
was taken in the isle of Montreal, 
in 1775, the government feund it 
necessary to confine him in a eage, 
as one would a wild beast. and thus 
aboard a ship he was transported 
to Quet cc. What his treatment 
was during his voyage to England 
is unknown to me. 

‘his, however. is known, that 
for many years, he was a. prisoner 
in England. teturniug from his 
captivity to America, he brought 
with him a manuseript, which he 
afterwards entitled “The Oracle of 
Reason’? My beloved children, it 
is the furthest from my thouzhts to 
confine yeur knowledge to narrow 
bounds; when you dip into the serip- 
tural history, dip deep; do not skim 
the suriaee of the subjeet, as many 
fools have dove of late days. Upou 
a thorough inguiry your hearts will 
be animated by a conviction that 
there came a Saviour to redeem you 
from eternal perdition, and to pro- 
vide for you an eternal salvation 
and state of happiness. 

That book was most certainly 
the composition of Ethan Allen. 
He was very illiterate; he did not 
know the orthography of our lan- 
guage. ‘The extent of his learning 
probably bounded by some historic 
chronicles, and a few other books of 
little account, did not go beyond 
the scriptures. The gentleman 
who gave me the above informati- 
on was an elegant scholar, bred at 
Harvard college. Going to New- 
York in the summer of 1785, a 
friend, from mere curiosity, request- — 
ed me to purchase the book for him. 
Being detained at New York six 
weeks by busiuess, I frequently 
looked into the detestable volume. 
The argument, if go diabolic « 
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sulurated with wordy impoteuee and 
metaphorical bombast, we gladly 
sit down to more temperate diet, 
and aithoagh to plainer, by far 
more invigorating fare. ‘The pre- 
sent volume, with all its provinei- 
alisma, is written with spirit and 
patiiiieenergy. We see a noble 


character in plain and unostentati. 
ous apparel, who improves on ae- 
qauaintanee, and commands our res- 
pect in proportion as he becomes 
more familiar; a respect which the 
evident disparity between his'lan. 
guage and his sentiments tends te 
confirm. 


FROM THE EUROPEAN MAGAZINE, 


MEMOIR OF GEORGE NICHOLAS HARDINGE, ESQ. LATE CAPTAIN OF THE 
SAN FIOREN ZO FRIGATE. 


“A sire, contemplating the sculptured temb, 

Whose lettered scroll laments the hero’s doom, 

Sees in his youthful form his country’s pride ; 

Reflects how loved he lived, how rlorious died : 

Then cries, “ My sons! Such is the nation’s claim, 

Wiio fulls like him, sears to immortal fame.” M. 


IN considering the character of 
fliis young oflicer, itis very natural 
for the mind eomparatively to recur 
to the contemplation of those heroes, 
ancientand modern, who have, as 
miy be said, expired in the arms of 
victory, just at the moment when 
the charms of existenee seemed to 
he expanded; therefore, in a econ- 
sprcuous,though distant part of this 
historical canvass, we are inelined 
t. view Apaminondas wounded in 
te lean field, at the very instant 
when his conquest of the Spartans 
wos deeiared, surrounded by his 
weeping friends, and pheenix-like 
dying amidst a blaze of glory. 
Descending to more modern times, 
we behoid, mentally pietured, the 
death of Turenne, and Wolfe, ex- 
tended on the plain of Abraham, 
raising his head at the ery of vie- 
tory, and as he sinks again into the 
arms of one of his brave soldiers, 
seeming to exclaim: * I thank God! 
] die contented!”? Were it here ne- 
eessary, we could record the names 
of many other British officers, na- 
val and military, from the time of 
the decease of that conquering he- 
ro to the reecnt fall of general 
Moore, who have, in the same cir- 
evinstances, gloriously expired; bat 
this is by ne means the ease, as our 


general lamentations for their loss 
have searcely yet been repressed by 
our patriotick exultations, that, as 
in their lives, so in their deaths, 
they have rendered those names 
terrifick to our enemies, beeanse 
they are combined with circum. 
stances which tend to immortalize 
the glory of their country. 

This immortality with respeet te 
individuals is, as we have hinted in 
the few lines that we have chosen 
for our motto, secured beyond the 
reach of fate. ‘Their achievments 
are blazoned on the broad shield of 
publick virtue, and their charaeters 
consigned to the admiration of pos- 
terity. 

In this elevated point of view is 
among his brave compatriots, plac- 
ed the fame of that glorious youth, 
whose actions, and brief notices of 
birth, &c. are the subject of this 
short Memoir. Our general obser 
vations are excursive, but we con- 
eeive that the oceasion elicited 
them: and if our domestick traits 
are slight, they certainly inelude, 
what, respecting him, is necessary 
to be known; the historical detail 
extracted from papers of authority, 
is more particular; and although i 
most instances extant, cannot, 4 
an example, be too often repeated. 
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entati. Respecting the paucity of our 
mA jomestick traits of this gallant, 
- ersevering, and most able officer, 
see we are not without hope thata more 
¥* Py detailed account of hin than we 
whee jave at present in our power to 
— give, may yet appear, replete with 
ireumstances that may contribute 
ili further to illustrate a charae- 
ter, which, we have the satisfaction 
io know, Was as much admired by 
jis friends, as the glory which his 
F THE MM jctions have displayed was exulted 
inby the publick. Under the im- 
ression of this hope, aud waiting 
with ardent expectation for its fru- 
ition, we Shall, as its preeursors, 
lightly touch upon some of its pro- 
ninent features. : 
M. George Nicholas Hardinge . was 
; the son of therev. Henry Hardinge, 
ahs now rector of Stanhope, in the 
we eunty of Durham, who is the 
nat, ue brother of George Hardinge, esq. _ 
—_ chief justice of the Brecon eireuit, 
pamet BB and attorney-general to her majes- 
ceais’ By. He was born on the 41th of 
ent April, 1781, and fell on the 8th of 
heer Mareh, 1808, before he had passed 
the 28th year of his age.* 
pect te Bae at an early period of his life, Mr. 
ted in Hardinge, his unele, adopted him 
ery as his son; teok the eharge of su- 
mor perintending his edueation; and 
vege purposed in due time to introdace 
ieldo him to his own profession, the bar. 
tr Under such auspices, little doubt 
of por could have been entertained of his 
riew is Mees but, as the poet very justly 
lac eS 
»?P 
ope “ There is a tide in the affairs of 
of this "™.”” 
er * We have often considered these lines 
e@ con- of Pope: 
licited —_—-~ ** to be born and die, 


traits 
elude, 


Virich and poor makes the whole history,” 
4s an instance of the brevity of monumen- 
lal inscriptions, less commendable than he 


pt | ems to esteem it; and we have seldom 
detal ad greater reason to do so, than in con- 
hority; Mi emplating the character of this youthful 
ugh in Mi lero, whose history certainly fills the 
ot, a8 Me *Pce betw ixt his birth and his death, in a 
ated. re as has been observed, = to 
‘SMemory, and illustrious te future ages. 
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which frequently exhibits itself in 
that impulse of the mind that 
urges to professional pursuits, and 
is correctly denominated genius; so 
this predileetion of the mind of 
young Hardinge became obvious 
while he was at Eton school, and 
inclined him to a nautical life; 
which even then appeared so pre- 
dominant, that it combated, and at 
length overbore, all opposition, and 
finally was crowned with success, 

At the age of twelve years, he 
commenced his naval eareer, under 
the command of captain Charles 
Tyler (now rear admiral) whom he 
loved as a father is beloved by a 
son, whom he admired as an exame 
ple, and respected as a man. 

With this distinguished and ex- 
eellent officer, our young adventur- 
er sailed to Corsica, inthe squadron 
under the command of lord Huod. 

La Minerve, a forty gun frigate, 
captured and sunk, was by the ex. 
ertions of captain Tyler weighed 
up, and, asa reward for those ex- 
ertions, the command given to him. 
She acquired the name of San Fio- 
renzo. ‘To that vessel our youn 
midshipman was iniiabhivedcad 
in her, it is singular enough, he ma- 
ny years afterwards so gloriously 
finished his nautical eareer. 

He returned home to England in 
1798; but was ina few months eall- 
ed into service again, under his be. 
loved captain on board the Aigle; 
was wrecked, and barely escaped 
with his life, 

After this accident, he attracted 
the notice of lord St. Vincent; that 
notice was ripened into the most 
affectionate partiality, and was ex- 
ercised in the kindest offices of en- 
couragement. 

He shifted him on board captain 
Miller, who perished at the siege 
of Acre; our hero was in the very 
ship at the moment of its explosi- 
on, and was just going to the ca- 
bin. 

Daring this memorable siege, he 
commanded a gua-boat; was thank- 
ed by the leader ef that brilliant 
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work ean be sail to contain argu- 
ment, was in general arranged and 
conducted in the same manner as 
the * Age of Reason;” but in a 
coarser, and yet amore energetic 
language than that of the latter 
work. On my return to Philadel- 
yhia, in a Conversation with the 
Vermontese gentleman, who was 
still there, * Ethan Allen’s bible” 
became a topie of discourse. He 
ave me this eurious anecdote, 
which he averred upon his honour 
fobetrue. A young gentleman, 
either a scholar of Harvard or 
Vale college, had come into Ver- 
niont, and there taught a school. 
Allen laboured under the want of 
an amanuensis and transeriber, of 
knowledge and learning. The seho- 
lar, to inerease his emoluments, he- 
eame such. Allen attended him 
daily, standing staff in hand, at the 
back of the young man’s chair. 
‘ Sir,’ he would say tu Allen, § this 
word is misspelled.’ ‘Amend it.’ 
Again‘ this word is misplaced; the 
sense is incorrect,’ &e. Allen, who 
was most profane, would swear, 
sometimes raising his staff, * By 
G— sir, you shall insert it; you 
shall not alter it.? Thus the ‘Ora. 
ele of Reason’ eame into the world, 
which of all “books is the most 
bluntly vicious, as regards the well 
being of society, the salvation of 
souls, and the happiness of those 
who have faith in the redemption 
by the blood of our Saviour. But 
that which is very remarkable is, 
that leng after the publication of 
Allen’s book, which had fallen in- 
to oblivion, even with its readers, 
that vile reprobate, ‘Thomas Paine, 
loaded with every erime which 
stains and dishonours the Christi- 
anand the gentleman, in addition 
to his shameful practices in life, 
Paine, as an author, superadded 
lagiarisms filehed from Ethan Al- 
Fen the great body of his deistical 
and atheistical opinions, which 
from the time of Celsus down to 
the age of Chubb, indall, and 
ethers, haye beep se eficu refuted 


by men of the utmost respectability 
of charaéter and fame. 


Of the peeuliar habits of Paine, 
we have the following notice: 


Paine was the most indolent of 
men; if he was inspired by a muse 
the goddess most certainly made 
him but few visits. The office of 
‘secretary of foreign affairs,’ wags 
conferred upon him because of the 
merit of his *‘ Common Sense,’ or 
what are ealled the * Crisis,’ under 
the signature, of § Common Sense,’ 
Tt was to him personally a sinecure. 
He never went to York (Penn,) 
where congress then sat, but ocea- 
sionally, and staid but a day or 
two. His true employment was 
that of a political writer. In the 
summer and winter of 4777 and 
1778 he was an inmate of my fa- 
ther’s house. ay were the late Da- 
vid Rittenhouse, the state treasurer, 
and John Hart, a member of the 
then executive council. 

Paine would walk of a morning 
until twelve o’clock; come in and 
take an inordinate dinner. The 
rising fromi the table was between 
two and three o’clock. He wauld 
then retire to his bed-ehamber, 
wrap a blanket round him, and, in 
a large arm chair, take a knap of 
two or three hours—rise and walk. 
These walks and his indolenes, 
surprised my parents; they knew 
him as the author of * Common 
Sense,’ who had written parrioti 
eally, and in those writings, pro 
mulgated some moral and religious 
ideas, which induced them to be- 
lieve he was an orthodox Christian. 
Indeed Paine, during the reveluti- 


on, was eareful to emit no irreligi- 


ous dogmas, or any ef his late dia- 
holie.ideas ; if he had, the good 
sense of the American people, their 
virtue, and unfeigned worship of 
the Deity, would have in those days 
banished him from their country. 
Your grandfather’s feelings, a few 
months befure his death, which oe- 
curred on the 15th of Deeember, 
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4786, when speaking of the unbe- 
jiever, Paine, were truly poignant; 
fornow the wretch's true charae- 
ter began to open on the world. 
He lamented with tears, that he 
had ever admitted him into his 
house, or had a personal acquain- 
jance and intereourse with bim. He 
was, from conviction, a sincere 
Christian, converted by the serip- 
tures; of a strong mind, and of a 
most tender conscience. 

Do not permit any thing now said 
to induce you to undervalue the sa- 
gacity of my father, for he was 
wise: but of so benevolent a mind, 
that, in the common affuirs of life, 
le held a principle of morality as 
true which is by no mean generally 
received; to wit, *'That we should 
consider every one as possessing 
probity until we discover him to be 
otherwise.’ Other gentlemen think 
differently. However, it may well 


be maintained that the side my fa- 


ther toek on this topie, which I 
have often heard argued, accords 
with the true spirit of the gospel; 
the other side is stoicism. From 
these last observations you will 
readily percéive how easy it was to 
impose on my father. ‘This is the 
reason for his entertaining Paine. I 
have said that Paine was indolent. 
Take this as an instance: the Cri- 
sis, No. V. is but a short political 
essay, to be sure of great skill in 
the compesition, of much eloquent 
invective, strong reasoning, some 
historie anecdote, and a fund of ri- 
dicule which fitted the passions of 
thetimes. But reeollect that this 
piece, to Paine, was a labeur of 
three months in the enditing, It 
was written in my father’s house. 
Mr. D. Rittenhouse inhabited the 
front room. in the upper story, 
Where was the brary. There he 
kept the office of the treasury of 
Pennsylyania. ‘Ihe room of Mr. 
Hart and Paine wasto the left hand 
4s you come to the stairhead enter- 
ing the library. 

When my wound. in 1778, was so 
far mended that, hobbiling on crutch- 


es, or by creeping up stairs, as you 
may have seen me of Jate years do, 
my greatest recreation, in my dis- 
tressed state of mind, was to get iu- 
to the chamber of Mr. Rittenhouse, 
where the books were. ‘There his 
conversation (for he was most affa- 
ble) enlivened my mind, and the 
books would so amuse it, that it 
beéame calm; and some desperate 
resolutions were dissolved. While 
that excellent than was employing 
his hours in the duties of his offiee, 
for the benefit of the people, Paine 
would be snoring away his precious 
time in his easy chair, regardless of 
those injunctions imposed upon him 
by congress, in relation to his poli- 
tical compositions. His remissness, 
indolence, or vacuity of thought 
caused great heart-burning ameng 
many primary charactersin those 
days. 1 have heard the late Geo. 
Bryan, Esq. then vice president of 
the council, speak of his gross ne+ 
glects with remarkable harshness, 
1 would sometimes go into Paine’s 
room, and sit with him. His Cri- 
sis, No. V. lay on the table, dusted: 
to-day three or four lines would be 
added; in the course of a week a 
dozen more, andso on. No. V. is 
dated 2ist March, 1778, but it was 
not published until some months 
after that date, and if was general- 
ly thought by good whigs, that it 
had beentoo longdelayed. For my 
own part I was so passionately en» 
guged at heart in the principles of 
our cause, that Paine’s manner of 
living and acting gave me a high 
disgust towards him. No idea 
could enter my mind, that any one, 
in that noble struggle, could be idle 
or disengaged. As to myself, my 
sensations were such ihat the exam- 
pies of Decius wight have been re- 
newed. ) 


Weare happy to discover in the 
literary productions of our coun- 
trymen a reeurrence to that phrase. 
ology that distinguishes so emi. 
rently the proudest days of English 
letters. Having been cloyed and 
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saturated with wordy impoteuee and 
metaphorical bombast. we gladly 
sit down to more temperate diet, 
an! although to plainer, by far 
more invigorating fare. ‘The pre- 
sent volume, with all its provinel- 
alisma, is written with spirit and 
patiwiicenergy. We see a noble 


, a 
eharacter in plain and unostentati. 


ous apparel, who improves on ae- 
quaintanee, and commands our res- 
pect in proportion as he becomes 
more familiar; a respeet which the 
evident disparity between his'lan. 
guage and his sentiments tends te 
confirm. 


FROM THE EUROPEAN MAGAZINE, 


MEMOIR OF GEORGE NICHOLAS HARDINGE, ESQ. LATE CAPTAIN OF THE 
SAN FIOREN ZO FRIGATE. 


“A sire, contemplating the sculptured temb, 

Whose lettered scrol/ laments the hero’s doom, 

Sees in his youthful form his country’s pride ; 

Reflects how loved he lived, how rlorious died : 

Then cries, “ My sons! Such is the nation’s claim, 

Wiio fulls like him, soars to immortal fame.” M. 


IN considering the character of 
fliis vonng olicer, itis very natural 
for the mind eomparatively to recur 
tothe contemplation of those heroes, 
ancientand modern, who have, as 
may be said, expired in the arms of 
Victory, just at the moment when 
the charms of existence seemed to 
he expanded; therefore, in a eon- 
sprcuous,thoogh distant part of this 
historical canvass, we are inclined 
t. view Apaminondas wounded in 
te lean field, at the very instant 
when his conquest of the Spartans 
wos deeiared, surrounded by his 
weeping friends, and pheenix-like 
dying amidst a blaze of glory. 
Descending to more modern times, 
we behold, mentally pietured, the 
death of Purenne, and Wolfe, ex- 
tended on the plain of Abraham, 
raising his head at the ery of vic- 
tory, and as he sinks again into the 
arms of one of his brave soldiers, 
seeming to exclaim: * I thank God! 
] die contented!”?’ Were it here ne- 
cessary, we could record the names 
of many other SGritish officers, na- 
val and military, from the time of 
the decease of that conquering he- 
ro to the reeent fall of general 
Moore, who have, in the saine eir- 
cumstances, gloriously expired; bat 
this is by ne means the ease, as our 


general lamentations for their loss 
have searcely yet been repressed by 
our patriotick exultations, that, as 
in their lives, so in their deaths, 
they have rendered those names 
terrifick to our enemies, beeanse 
they are combined with eireun. 
stances which tend to immortalize 
the glory of their country. 

This immortality with respeette 
individuals is, as we have hinted in 
the few lines that we have ehosen 
for our motto, secured beyond the 
reach of fate. ‘Their achievments 
are blazoned on the broad shield of 
publick virtue, and their charaeters 
consigned to the admiration of pos- 
terity. 

In this elevated point of view is 
among his brave compatriots, plae- 
ed the fame of that glorious youth, 
whose actions, and brief notices of 
birth, &e. are the snbject of this 
short Memoir. Our general obser 
vations are excursive, but we co- 
ecive that the oceasion elicited 
them: and if our domestick trails 
are slight, they certainly inelude, 
what, respecting him, is necessary 
to be known; the historical detail 
extracted from papers of authority; 
is more particular; and although i 
most instances extant, cannot, # 
an example, be too often repeated. 
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Respecting the paucity of our 
jomestick traits of this gallant, 

ersevering, and most able officer, 
we are not without 9 thata more 
detailed account of 1m = than we 
jaye at presentin our power to 
sive, may yet appear, replete with 
ireumstances that may contribute 
ill further to illustrate a charae- 
ter, which, we have the satisfaction 
ip) know, Was as much admired b 
jis friends, as the glory which his 
actions have displayed was exulted 
inby the publick. Under the im- 

ression of this hope, aud waiting 
vith ardent expectation for its fru- 
ition, we Shall, as its preeursors, 
lightly touch upon some of its pro- 
winent features. : 

George Nicholas Hardinge was 
the son of therev. Henry Hardinge, 
now rector of Stanhope, in the 
county of Durham, who is the 













chief justice of the Brecon eireuit, 
and attorney-general to her majes- 
ty. He was born on the 11th of 
April, 1784, and fell on the sth of 
Mareh, 1808, before he had passed 
the 28th year of his age.* 

Atan early period of his life, Mr. 
Hardinge, his unele, adopted him 
ss his son; teok the eharge of sux 
perintending his edueation; and 
purposed in due time to introduce 
him to his own profession, the bar. 
Under such auspices, little doubt 
ould have been entertained of his 
success; but, as the poet very justly 
bays: 


“ There is a tide in the affairs of 
men,”’ 


* We have often considered these lines 
of Pope: 
— *€ to be born and die, 
‘rich and poor makes the whole history,” 
#8 an instance of the brevity of monumen- 
al inscriptions, less commendable than he 
tems to esteem it; and we have seldom 
lad greater reason to do so, than in con- 
‘mplating the character of this youthful 
‘ro, whose histery certainly fills the 
pace betwixt his birth and his death, in a 
lanner, as has been observed, = to 
‘SMemory, and illustrious to future ages. 
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brother of George Hardinge, esq. | 
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which frequently exhibits itself in 
that impulse of the mind that 
urges to professional pursuits, and 
is correctly denominated genius; so 
this predileetion of the mind of 
young Hardinge became obvious 
while he was at Eton school, and 
inclined him to a nautical life; 
which even then appeared so pre- 
dominant, that it eombated, and at 
length overbore, all opposition, and 
finally was crowned with success. 
At the age of twelve years, he 
commenced his naval eareer, under 
the command of eaptain Charles 
Tyler (now rear admiral) whom he 
loved as a father is beloved by a 
son, whom he admired as an exam- 
ple, and respected as a man. 

With this distinguished and ex- 
eellent officer, our young adventur- 
er sailed to Corsica, inthe squadron 
under the command of lord Huod. 

La Minerve, a forty gun frigate, 
captured and sunk, was by the ex. 
ertions of captain Tyler weighed 
up, and, asa reward for those ex- 
ertions, the command given to him. 
She acquired the name of San Fio- 
renzo. ‘Yo that vessel our youn 
midshipman was initialed Zant 
in her, it is singular enough, he ma- 
ny years afterwards so gloriously 
finished his nautical eareer. 

He returned home to England in 
1798; but was ina few months call- 
ed into service again, under his be. 
loved captain on board the Aigle; 
was wrecked, and barely escaped 
with his life, 

After this accident, he attracted 
the notice of lord St. Vincent; that 
notice was ripened into the most 
affectionate partiality, and was ex- 
ercised in the kindest offices of en- 
couragement, 

He shifted him on board captain 
Miller, who perished at the siege 
of Acre; our hero was in the very 
ship at the moment of its explosi- 
on, and was just going to the ca- 
bin. 

During this memorable siege, he 
commanded a guu-boat; was thank- 
ed by the leader ef that brilliagt 
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service; and receiving his commissi- 
on as lieutenant, 13th October, 
4900, was honoured with a gold 
medal. 

He returned home,and was made 
eaptain of the Terrour Bomb, in 
March, 1803. 

In the September of the same 
year, he signalized his valour; skill 
and judgment, under that accom- 
plished officer, sir James Sauma- 
rez, who in the London Gazette re- 
cords him with praise, in the fol- 
lowing terms: 


‘‘ The various services on which 
captain Hardinge, of the Terrour, 
has been employed, have been suf- 
ficiently known; but I can venture 
to assert, that in no one instance 
eould he have displayed greater 
zeal and gallantry than upon this 
occasion.” 


The circumstance to which the 
letter adverts was the bombardment 
of Granville. 

Ata late period of 1803, he was 
appointed captain of a newly built 
sloop, the Seorpion, of 18 guns. 

Commanding that vessel in the 
North Sea, he boarded, cut out, and 
breught away, a Dutch wer brig, 
the Atalante. 

Again his name was in the Ga- 
zette; he was made at once a post 
captain for the heroism of that en. 
terprise, and was presented with a 
sword of 1004 value by the com- 
mittee of the Patriotick Fund. 

Lord Keith, in the Gazette, 
speaks of him thus: 


** Although,” said his lordship, 
“ the brilliancy of this service can 
receive no additional lustre from 
any commendation it is in my pow- 
er to bestow, I obey the dietates, 
both of duty and of inclination, in 
recommending the distinguished 
services of captains Hardinge and 
Pelly, and of the officers and men 
employed under them, to the eonsi- 
deration of their lordships; who 
will not fail to observe the delicacy 





















with which captain Hardinge jp. ” 
frains, in his narrative to admin - 
Thornborough, from any mentioy bo 
whatever of himself: nor to reeo.m “° 
lect, that captain Pelly was pro, - 
moted to the rank of a commander, for 
in consequence of his having bee °° 
severely wounded, in the perform. firs 
ance of his duty before Boulogne.» ar 
A letter which has been univey.fm °"" 
sally admired and circulated, tho’ * 
sent by him in the besom of eonj. ; 
dence, may now be rendered mong 
publick without prejudice to that jea 
peculiar feature of his charaeter, re 
the modesty of his pretensions, Nom : 
description ean give a livelier pic- 
ture of the enterprise or of th "i 
man. i” 
ma 
Scorpion, April, 1804, “ye 
«“ My ever dearest Friend, 8 
“]amonmy way to thm ° 
Nore, after six days of severe, but ty 
unrepented fatigue, and have sixty ’° 
Dutch prisoners on board. Weare wf 
accompanied by the Atalante, mm’. 
Dutch war brig, of sixteen guus,™m ?” 
prize to us. oe 
*“ I was ordered on the 28th to “ 
reconnoitre at Vlie, and _perceiyed ” 
a couple of the enemy’s brigs at 
anchor in the roads; despairing 0mm °" 
reach them with my ship, on ac-—m PS 
count of the shoals that surroundel im 5° 
the entrance, 1 determined uponagm °"¢ 
dash at the outermost one in thei ~~ 
boats, if a good opportunity eould Z 
be found or made. It came, unsoli- ba 
cited, March 31. Preparing to em- H 
bark, we accidentally were joined + 
by the Beaver sloop, who offered Y° 
us her boats, to act in coneert witl 
ours; we accepted the re-enforce = 
ment, under an impression, that tt vec 
would spare lives on both sides, 
and would shorten the contest. At ‘ 


half past nine in the evening w? : 


began the enterprise. Captain P. i pro 
an intelligent and spirited officer, hiss 
did me the honor to serve under ed 1 


me, as a volunteer, in one of his @ .., 


boats. We had near sixty men, in- t 
cluding officers, headed by youl 
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humble servant, in the foremost 
boat. As we rowed with tide flood 
we arrived alongside the enemy at 
half past eleven. I had the good 
fortune, or (as by some it has been 
considered) the honour, to be the 
first man who boarded her. She 
was prepared for us, with board 
nettings up, and with all the other 
eastomary implements of defence, 
But the noise and the alarm, &e. 
&e.* so intimidated her erew, that 
many of them ran below in a panic 
leaving to us the painful task of 
combating those whom we respected 
the most. 

“ The decks were slippery, in 
consequence of rain; so that grap- 
pling with my first opponent, a 
mate of the watch, I fell but reeo- 
vered my position, fought him upon 
equal terms, and killed him. I 
then engaged the captain, as brave 
aman as any service ever boasted; 
he had almost killed one of my sea- 
men. ‘l’o my shame be it spoken, 
he disarmed me, and was on the 
point of killing me, when a sea. 
mant of mine came up, rescued me 
at the peril of his own life, and en- 
abled me to recover my sword. 

“ At this time all the men were 
eome from the boats, and were in 
possession of the deck. ‘Two were 
going to fall upon the eaptain at 
once. Tran upf—held them back 
—and then adjured him to accept 
quarter, With inflexible heroism, 
he disdained the gift, kept us at 
bay, and compelled us to kil him, 
He fell covered with honourable 
wounds. 

“ The vessel was ours, and we 
secured the hatches, which, head- 
ed by a lieutenaut, who had receiv- 


* This &c, &c. is full of character. 

t He thought so when he wrote ; but it 
proved upon enquiry to be a mistake; Mr. 
Williams, the master, had this honour, and 
was proud of it. Captain Hardinge desir- 
ed him to accept the sword he had used 
in the enterprise. 

+ This would make a subject for a pic- 
are. 


ed a desperate wound, they attempt- 
ed re eatedly te foree. 

“© ‘Thus far we had been fortu- 
nate; but we had another enemy to 
fight; it was the element; a sudden 
gale, and shified against us, imped- 
ed all the efforts we eculd make; 
but as we had made the eapture, we 
determined, at all events, to sustain 
it,or to perish, We made the 
Dutch below surrender; put forty 
of them into their own irons, and 
stationed our men to their guns; 
brought the powder up, and made 
all the necessary arrangements to 
attack the other brig. But as the 
day broke, and without abatement 
of the wind, she was off, at such a 
distanee and in such a position, that 
we had no chance to reach her. In 
this extremity of peril we remain- 
ed eight and forty hours. ‘I'wo of 
the boats had broken adrift from 
us, and two had swampt alongside; 
the wind shifted again, and we 
made a push to extricate ourselves, 
but found the navigation soe difficult, 
that it required the intense labour 
of three days to accomplish it. We 
carried the point at last, aud were 
commended by the admiral for our 
perseverance. 

* You willsee in the Gazette 
my letter to him; | aimed at modes- 
ty, and am a little afraid, that in 
pursuit of that object, I may have 
left material facts a little toe inde- 
finite, if net obscure. ? 

‘The Atalante’s captain, and 
four others, are killed; eleven are 
wounded, and so dreadfully, that 
our surgeen thinks every one of 
them will die. 

‘“ To the end of my existence I 
shall regret the captain. He was 
a perfeet hero; and if his erew had 
been like him, critical indeed would 
have been our peril. 

‘“ The Atalante is mech larger 
than my vessel, and she mounted 
sixteen twelve pounders; we have 
not a single brig that is equal to 
that ealibre, Her intended com- 
plement was two hundred men, but 
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she had only, as it happened, seven- 
ty six on board, 

“ Texpect your joy by the return 
of post—ever affectionately and 


gratefully yours. 
G. N. HARDINGE. 


“ P, 8. In two days after the 
eaptain’s death he was buried, with 
all the naval honours in my power 
to bestow upon him. During the 
ceremony of his interment, the 
English eolours disappeared, and 
the Duteh were hoisted in their 
place. All the Duteh prisoners 
were liberated ; one of them deli- 
vered an eloge upon the hero they 
had lost, and we fired three vollies 
over him as he descended into the 
deep.” 


In the east, he obtained the eom- 
mand of the San Fiorenzo! and the 
enterprise which terminated in his 
death has been well delineated in 
the Naval Chronicle of November, 
4808. 


“ When the San Fiorenzo left 
Ceylon, on its passage to Bombay, 
it is personally known to the writer 
of this memoir, that his friend had 
no conception of the hope to find 
such an adventure in his way as 
that of meeting with la Piedimon- 
taise; who, as general Maitland ob- 
serves, in his letter, * had uniform- 
ly eluded the vigilance of other 
naval ollicers,’ and who had been 
pursued by the San Fiorenzo in 
particular but could never be reach- 
ed. 

“* Of his four lieutenants, one 
had been left behind him, lieute- 
nant Collier, an experienced and 
high spirited officer, who would 
have animated this or any similar 
enterprise with his powerful aid, 
if a disabling indisposition had not 
compelled him to remain upon the 
island, for the purpose of sailing 
from thence to England for the re- 
eovery of his health. In general, 
the San Fiorenzo’s crew were too 
sickly for the complete and perfect 


exercise of their natural energy 
whether in attack or def:nee. | 

*¢ Not a single enemy had ap. 
peared in sight on the voyage or in 
earlier destinations of this frigate, 
Captain Hardinge had once been 
the eommodore of a little squadron 
when commander of the same fri. 
gate, but saw nothing which eould 
interest his enthusiasm for the ser. 
vice he lored. 

“ Of the alarming and formida- 
ble disparity between the two fri- 
gates he had previous and minute 
intelligence; he had stated it in the 
letter which described the pursuit 
in 1807; and the accuracy. of his 
navaleye has heen delineated b 
the anecdote of the Ville de Paris, 
He must therefore have ascertained 
the Piedmontaise at the moment he 
saw her, by the description he had 
received. 

 & In the night of March the 6th, 
our hero took measure of this pow- 
erful adversary in his view, pursu- 
ed her, and compelled her to defend 
herself against him. After a short 
conflict she ran away, and he pur- 
sued, but could not reach her again 
till 6 o’elock the next morning. This 
interval of time would of itself 
prove the defeet of the English fri- 
gate in her sailing powers, and the 
unparalleled exertions of her erew 
(sickly as they were) to counteract 
the fatality of such a defects but 
we know, from other statements, 
and from tbe history of Ia Pied- 
montaise, that she had, up to that 
period, uniformly out-sailed her 
adversaries, and had rather levelled 
Ler blow at their commerce than at 
their gallant spirit and their esta- 
blished fame. 

‘* The action was renewed for 4 
period of near two hours; again the 
enemy made all sail away. The 
main-top-sail yard of the San Fio- 
renzo had been shot through; the 
main royal mast and both of the 
main topmast stays, the mains 
stay, and most of the standing an 
running rigging had been erippled: 
all the sails were cut tu pieces; and 
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yost of the cartridge had been fir- 
ed away. 

« The San Fiorenzo employed 
all hands te repair her damage, and 
ftherself again for action. She 
kept sight of her fugitive adyersa- 
ry, and at nine o’clock on the fol- 
jowing day hore down upon her un- 
der allsail. This third action was 
decisive and completely victorious, 
but was clouded by the death of its 
hero ! 

“ Thus had perseveranee, ala- 
erity in resources, and skill in the 
application of them, but, above all 
(the best feature of nayal courage) 
the patience of its discipline, kept 
alive by the zeal of its hope, ena- 
bled a superannuated frigate, of 
thirty eight guns, and mustering 
136 men (officers included) and 
most of them out of health, after 
an action renewed three suecessive 
days, and in every conflict the as-. 
sailant of the enemy (who fought 
inself-defenee with reluetance aad 
by foree) to overcome and capture 
566 men, armed with fifiy long 
eighteen pounders, in a vessel dis- 
tinguished by its youthful pewers, 
and flushed with habits of conquest 
over its inferiours, 

“ The moment of tlie hero’s 
death is not with accurate precisi- 
on yet ascertained; but it seems ge- 
nerally understood, that he fell at an 
early period of the last and victo- 
nous attack, | 

“Tt would be unlike what his 
tonduet would have been, had he 
survived his wound, hut he had 
heen carrie@below ihe deck, and it 
would now be unworthy of those 


y who represent the delicacy of his 


lonour, to dissemble the facet, that 
much of his fame is amply shared, 
asmech as his enterprise was nobly 
emulated, by the first lieutenan{, 
who fought the remainder of the 
last action under such heavy disad- 
vantages, and eaptured the enemy. 
But having marked with praise 
the most unequivoeal, this due 
honor to the suecessour, I have no 
fear to be thought arrogant for my 


own hero, if 1 attribute part of the 
merit in this latter branch of the 
enterprise (thongh it survived Aim) 
to his example when he was no 
more; to the love and zeal for his 
memory, Which animated his crew, 
and above all, to his equipment of 
his naval powers for the decisive 
blow, and for that impression of it 
which he made when the action 
was last renewed, which terminat- 
ed in the victory and the capture, 

“ Captain Robert Falkner’s 
death, at the distanee of three hours 
from the subsequent captrre of his 
adversary. was considered as no di- 
minutien of his fame in the action 
which took him from the world, 
though, of course, his first liente- 
nant must have divided his renown 
in winding up with congenial abili- 
ty and spirit what the hero whe fell 
had commenced and inspired, 

“ The words of captain Byng 
mre very short; but, although you 
have published them in your ga- 
zette letters. they should not have 
been omiited ia (he memoir, because 
they impart in a few words a pow- 
erful testimony to the charaeier of 
his brether officer and friend: — 


“ In the last action, that exeel-+ 
lent and gallaut officer, Captain 
Hardinge, fell. By all informati- 
on, 2 more severe and a more deter- 
mined aetion, or in which British 
valour has been shown more eon- 
sricuotsly, has not been fought in 
tiiis war. 

[Signed] 


“G. BY NG.” 


“The new arms and erest which 
liis majesty has granted are allusi- 
ons tothe gallant spirit, abilities, 
and suecessful perseverance ef this 
excellent officer in his eapture of 
the Duteh war-sloop Atalante, ful- 
lowed up, at the end of only four 
years, by this. brilliant service of 
the attaek made on la Piedmon- 
taise. The arms represent the dis- 
masted frigate in the act of bering 
led by its victorious antagonist, 
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with its colors placed under those 
ef Britain. The new crest is a na- 
yal sword passing througha wreath 
ef cypress to another of laurel, 
which terminates the point. Across 
the swerd are two flags, one of them 
Dutah, and the other French, in- 
scribed Atalante and Piedmontaise. 
The motto is from Horace. * Pos- 
tera laude recens.’’ 

“ It isto all the male descend- 
ants of the late Nicholas Hardinge 
and their male posterity who shall 
bear the name of Hardinge, that 
his majesty has given these new 
arms, to be respectively borne by 
each of them forever.’”’ 
Copy of the letter which the Uncle 

of the late Cuptain Hardinge, re- 

ceived in Mugust, 1808, from the 

Honourable Lieutenant general 

Maitland, Governor, &c. of Cey- 

lon. 
** SIR, 

« After the heavy loss you have 
suffered, inthe honorable and glo- 
rious death of your nephew, killed 
at the end of an action which pla- 


‘ecs him second ta none who have 


died in the defence of their coun- 
try, it may be some consolation, 
though a melancholy one, to know, 
that his death was no less immedi- 
ate than his gallantry, and the ad- 
vantage accruing from it were bril- 
jiant and sigual. 

“ ‘The Piedmontaise had eluded 
the vigilance of all other naval of- 
fivers; till, fortunately for Britain, 
but unfortunately for you, he feil 
in with your nephew. Enelosed 
I have the honor to forward you a 
copy of an order which I felt ita 
daty, as a publick man, to issue up- 
on the first arrival of the intelli- 
gence. 

** I have the honor, &e. 
_ © TT. MAITLAND.” 
@opy of the Orders enclosed in 
Lieut. gen. Maitland’s letter, 
(GENERAL ORDERS.) 
“ Galle, Head Quarters, 
13th March, 1808. } 
 Lieutenaat geueral Maitland 





feels it a duty which he owes to his 
sovereign and his country, to mark 
in the strongest terms, the advan. 
tage which may arise to the partj- 
cular branch of his majesty’s ser. 
vice in which he is engaged, by 
drawing their attention to the be. 
nefits accruing from gallantry and 
perseverance in other departments 
of the publick service, 

** He is the more called upon to 
mark it, from acireumstance which 
has just come to his knowledge, 
‘The St. Fiorenzo, after an aetion, 
second to none in the splendid ap. 
nals of British valour, and mark. 
ed with a degree of perseverance 
which has rarely oceurred, has 
towed into the roads of Colombo 
(the eapital of this Island) la Pi. 
edmontaise, of greatly superiour 
force in guns and men, and which 
had eseaped froia the vigilance ef his 
majesty’s navy in this part of the 
world. 

“* He has no doubt that every 
surviving individual engaged in this 
action will be requited with marks 
of royal munificence and liberality, 
such as have been displayed upoa 
similar occasions, by his royal mas- 
ter, aud by the British nation. 

‘* In the mean time, he feels it 
his duty, as representing his sove- 
reign in this island, to direct that, 
at four o’vlock to-morrow evening, 
the flag at the flag staff of this fort 
be hoisted half flag-staff high, and 
that minute guns be fired agreeable 
to the number of years eaptain 
Hardinge had so honourably lived, 
when most unfortunately for his 
friends and for his eountry his ca 
reer was cut off. 

‘- These orders will be read af 
the head of the troops, and similar 
honors to the memory of captain 
Hardinge will be paid in every fort 
in this island.” 


(copy.) 
Calgarth Park, 24th August, 1808. 
** MY DEAR SIR, 
‘* What can I say to you 
apou this heart-speaking event? ne 
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ee 
thing which has not struck your 


own mind; yet I must beg you to be- 
jieve that IT sympathise with you; 
for sympathy like this, be it ever 
0 fruitless, in lessening grief is 
‘oy itself, compared with negleet. 
“6 When lord Robert Manners 
was killed, the king said to the 
duke of Rutland, that ‘ he had ra- 
ther have lost three of his best 
ships;’ and surely, in perfect justice 
he cannot estimate the loss of cap- 
tain Hardinge at a less price. 
“ Yours faithfully, 
“« R. LANDAFPF.” 


(copr.) 
Cheltenham, Sept. 6, 1808. 

“ This admired and gallant offi- 
eer is most universally regretted hy 
all that knew him, and by us fof his 
profession) the most, because we 
knew him the best. 

“ He conducted himself in the 


kindest manner to me ever since he. 


took the command of the ship; and 
when I left her at Port de Galle, ou 
account of a severe indisposition, 
such expressions of zeal for my 
welfare and of personal attach- 
ment L experienced from this best 
of men, as I never shall experience 
again,orever had experienced from 
others. 

“ Never in this world has any 
man been so much regretted as the 
good and brave captain Hardinge. 

“Tam, &e. 


« EDW. COLLIER.” 


(copy.) 
; ‘€ Rochetts, 3d Sept. 1808, 
“ MY DEAR SIR, 

** I participate sincerely in 
your grief and regret for the loss 
of your gallant young friend and 
mine, who has left us in the midst 
of his glorious career. 

“ Leonsider the enterprise and 
conflict in which he fell, taking in 
all the cireumstances of it. as the 
mosteminently distinguished that 
our naval annals ean boast, and [ 
read a short account of the depart- 
ed heroin yesterday's Courier. with 
« melancholy sense of pleasure. 

“It ean truly be said of him, that 


he died as he lived ; an ornament to 
his country, and an honour to those 
who bear his name. 

‘IT cannot abstain from a tear 
over him; a weakness (for such it 
is) which I am not ashamed of econ- 
fessing to you, whose feelings re- 
semble those of your affectionate 

SL. VINCENT. 

‘* His latter conduct has placed 
him amongst the greatest heroes of 
this country; and I hope to see his 
monumentin St. Paul’s where the 
great and glorious lord Nelson lies; 
a fit and proper companion for our 
lamented hero’s name aud memory. 

(Signed) 


** CHARLES TYLER.” 


A subscription of 2000 guineas 
was collected for this monument, 
and has been remitted hither. 

A vote of the house of commons, 
without a dissenting voice, after an 
ample discussion, has recommended 
the erection of a monument in ho- 
nour to captain Hardinge in St. 
Paul’s Cathedral. 

‘The merchants of Bombay have 
presented a vase of 360 guineas va- 
lue to the rev. Mr. Hardinge; asa 
memorial of his lamented son. 

The committee at Lloyd’s have 
conferred a similar gift upon Mr, 
George Hardinge, his uncle,as have 
ing been his adopted father. 

But in the lustre of his fame, no- 
thingis more brilliant than so mark- 
ed a zeal for it, as that which Jord 
St. Vincent and sir James Sauma- 
rez have displayed. 

They were champions for the 
monument; and their just influence 
had the most powerfal effect upon 
the board of admiralty and upon 
the executive government, who ori- 
ginated the measure in parliament. 

Qne of the first marine painters 
in the age has just published a pic- 
turesque engraving, and which ean- 
not be recommended encugh to the 
publick. It is a deseription of the 
victorious frigate, afterthe capture 
in the aet of towing in her prize off 
Ceylon. It is heantifully coloured, 
aud has the effect of a drawing. 
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FROM THE UNIVERSAL MAGAZINE. 1 
LIFE OF FLORIAN. : 
JEAN-PIERRE CLARIS DE which Florian always evinced fop S 
FLORIAN, was born in 1775. at old age, and that pleasing melap. hi 
the castle of Florian, in the Lower holy. which he contracted a habit th 
Cevennes, at some distance from of, although he was naturally of 
Anduza and Saint Hypolite. Al- gay and lively disposition, yi 
though these parliculurs were not One of the causes which eontri- mi 
kaown to us, it would be easy to buted to instil into Florian’s heart eo 
supply them. Ia fact, we read that pleasing melancholy which hi 
them at the epeaing of his Pasto- constitutes the powerful charm of tet 
ral of Estelle: “i wishtecelcbrate his writings, was his having, from mi 
my native laund—to deseribe those his childhood, to bewail a tender it 
delightful climates where thegreen mother whom he had never the hap- $01 
olive, the vermiilioned mulberry, piness to know, and wha was high. da’ 
the gilded grape, grow up together ly deserving of the regret which he hut 
beneath an azure sky:—where, experienced for her. The idea, hin 
upon smiling hills, sprinkled with that he never enjoyed the presenee, ma 
violets and daffodils, bound nume- the earesses, and the fostering cares } 
rous flocks and herds :—where a of her who gave him birth, was to Pai 
sprightly, yet a feeling people, la- Florian, ever a source of painfal ver 
borious, but yet cheerful, escape recollection: it was almost fore. pro 
from want, by toil, and from vice most in his thoughts ; and, in the ed : 
by cheerfulness.” Anda fewlines course of time, the more he obtain. tha 
lower: On the borders of the ed suceess, the more did he regret to | 
Gardon, at the foot of the lofty his mother could not share his feel- aun 
mountains of Cevennes, between ings. He well knew that no per- tha! 
the town of Anduza, andthe village sou would have been more sensible, he t 
of Massanne, lies a valley, where His father, a worthy henest maa, spit 
nature seems to have collected all was more intent on the cultivation of ¢ 
her treasures.” of his land than on his understand- old 
The castle in which Florian was ing. His mother, on the contrary, i kni; 
born, was built by his grandfather, naturally intelligent, had always 9 iati 
a counsellor of the Chamber of enjoyed the pleasure derived from Hi kni; 
Aceounts at Montpellier, who ru- letters. It was from her that Flo- 3 cam 
ined himself by building a superb rian believed he inherited his lite- ing 
nidnsion on a verysmallestate, and rary talents, From the deseription 9 Don 
who, when he died, left two sons, given him, by those who had known tran 
and many debits. Kromthe second he had a portrait of her painted, 3 sure 
son, Florian derived his birth. It for which he always showed the 9 disg 
appears that his grandfather had most profound veneration. Mie 
conceived a great affection for his After the death of his grandfa- 3 ‘mp 
grandson; and it afferded him real ther, young Florian was sent toa dare 
pleasure to sce him grow upunder school at St. Hypolite. He learn- ridi¢ 
his own eye. Sensible to this ten- ed but little there; but his natural 9 Jeets 
derness, and penetrated both with genius and his witty sallies were A 
respect and love, the young Florian soon remarked; and the favorable the 
joyfally accompanied himinhis ru- reports which his relations receiv- # "rv! 
ral excursions, and procured to the ed of his happy dispositions, deter a 
old man a satisfaction, with which mined them to give him an eda- Pe 
he was highly flattered—that of eation capable of assisting his (# nis] 
admiring his plantations. Hence  lents. mish 


arose that respect and veneration 


His father’s elder brother had 
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married the miece of Voltaire.—. 
That great man was spoken to in 
behalf of young Florian, and was 
informed of the rising genius he 
displayed. Voltaire was anxious 


to see him. Florian was sent to 
him, and his first introduction inte 
the world was at Ferney. 

Voltaire was singularly amused 
with his gayety, his gentleness of 
manners, his lively repartees, and 
conceived a great friendship for 
hin. This is evident from his let- 
ters to Floriannet, the friendly fa- 
miliar name he gave him; indeed 
it was said, and even mentioned in 
some of the periodical works of the 
day, that he was his near relation ; 
but he was ne other way allied to 
him than as the nephew of the 
man who had married his niece. 

From Ferney, Florian went to 
Paris, where they procured him se- 


veral masters to cultivate and im-_ 


prove his rising talents. He pass- 
edsome years there; and during 
that period made several journies 
toHornoy, a country seat of his 
aunt’s,in Picardy, Destiaed from 
that time for the professiow of arms 
he thought it his duty to adopt the 
spirit of it: all his sports savoured 
ofcombats. ‘The perusal of some 
old romances, on the subject of 
knight errantry, heated his imagi- 
nation; and the prowess of the 
knights and deeds of chivalry be- 
came so much to his taste, that hav- 
ing then, for the first time, read 
Don Quixotte, which he afterwards 
translated, far from deriving plea- 
sure from the work, he was almost 
disgusted with it. He looked upon 
Michael Cervantes as an absurd, 
impertinent blockhead, for having 
dared to attack, with the arms of 
ridicule, heroes who were the ob. 
jects of his admiration. 

As his family was not rich, in 
the year 1768, he entered into the 
tervice of the Duke de Penthievre, 
tshis page. His friends hoped, by 
this means, he would be enabled to 
finish his education, and, in the end, 


Bight obtain some honourable em- 
y 


ployment; but the education of pa- 
ges was not the most excellent, and, 
without the resourees which he had 
within himself, would have availed 

The duke, who attended to his 
own household, and who possessed 
a sound judgment, svon distinguish- 
ed him from among his cempanions. 
His frankness, his pleasantries, and 
jokes, always within the strictest 
bounds of decency, and his lively 
witticisms, frequently amused that 
virtuous personage, who, spite of 
his wealth, of his goodness, and . 
benevolence, was, of all men in 
France, perhaps, one who was less 
happy. | 

It was during the period that 
young Florian, was page (he was 
then about fifteen) that he compos- 
ed the first lines which came from 
his pen. ‘The oceasion which gave 
rise to them, and the subject he 
chose out of preference, equally 
contributed to give an idea of his 
character, which, as I have already 
said, was a melange of mirth and 
melanchely,—The conversation one 
day at the duke’s, was rather grave 
and turned upon religious discours- 
es and sermons. Florian suddenly 
engaged in it, and maintained, that 
a sermon was by no means difficult 
to compose ; and added, that he 
thought he was capable of eompos- 
ing one ifit was necessary, The 
prince took him at his werd, and 
betted a wager of fifty louis that he 
would not succeed. ‘The curate of 
St. Eustaehe, who was present, was 
to be the judge. Florian immedi- 
ately set to work and, in the course 
of a few days, produced the fruits 
of his labour. 

The astonishment of the prince 
and the curate was extreme, to hear 
a youth recite a sermon upondeath 
which was worthy of being submit- 
ted te the publick eye. The first 
agreed that he had lost his wager, 
adding, that he experieneed much 
real pleasure in having lost it: 
and immediately paid down the a- 
moynt. The other, the curate, get 
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“possession of the sermon, took it 
“away, aud preached it at his parisli 
eharch. 

When Florian had fulfilled the 
duties ofa page, which only con- 
tinued till a certain age, he wasa 
long time doubtful what line of life 
he should adopt, and his relations 
partook of his uncertainty. Some 
advised him to solicit a place of 

MW of honour in the prince’s 
hhousehold, as that place offered a 
eertain and quiet life ; others (and 
his father was ofthe number) wish- 
ed that he should pursue the career 
of arms. As he had‘not entirely 
lost all his ideas of chivalry, he in- 
clined strongly to that side. ‘The 
“< pomp and pageantry of war’’ ap- 
ge to him in a more sedtteing 
ight than all the advantages of the 
sedentary life they wished him to 
adopt ; and he remarked pleasant- 
“ly enough, on the subject of the 
“place of gentleman to the prince, 
which Had been solicited for and 
offered to him, “‘ I have been teo 
‘long a footmian, to become a valet 
‘ de ehambre.” 
He, therefore, chose the service, 
“and entered into what was then 
-ealled the eorps of royal artillery. 
‘He went to Bapaume, whére the 
“military college was. He applied 
“himself to the study of mathemat- 
“fcks, and succeeded, as he possess- 
-éd anaptmess at every branch of 
learning. But the science of eal- 
euldation was by no means analo- 
. gous with the turn ef his mind; he 
soon discovered it had no attracti- 
ens for him. Born with a lively, 
brilliant imagination, Florian eon- 
ceived that the seience of calcula- 
‘tion served but to restrain its 
flights; and he, eonsequently forgot 
it almost as soon as he had learned 
it. 

The aeademy at Bapaume, where 
Florian then was, was composed 
of young men, who, almost all, pos- 

‘ sessed considerable talents, but, 
with whom, reason was a very rare 
guest. We should suppose that 


they. were eccupied with their dif- 


$= 


ferent studies, since many eleye 
persons have come from it ; but we 
miay pretty well judge what mug 
be the life of a great number of 
young men, hurried away- by th 
impetuosity of youth, and yieldins 
to all the extravagancies of their 
fancies. Nothing could keep they 
SAVE rise 
to another, and these daily disputes 
| Florian 
was wounded several times. 4} 
length, the want of discipline jy 
the pupils became so great, that 
they were obliged to 2 the 

d havee- 
ver supposed that from such , 
school should come the author of 


in restraint; one quarrel 


always ended in duels. 


establishment. Who eou 


Estelle and Galetea ? 


Muchabout this time Florian ob. 
tained a troop of cavalry im the re. 


giment of Penthievre, then in gar. 
rison, at Maubeuge. Soon after his 
arrival in that city, he became so 
violently enamoured with a canon 
ess, as amiable as she was virtuous, 
that he absolutely wished to marty 
her. His friends and relations wish- 
ed to dissuade him from a mateh 
which was no way suitable to his 
years or his fortune, and they at last 
succeeded. 

His family, from whom he had 
but little to expect, resolved to at- 
tach him to a man of power and in- 
terest, by procuring for him, not- 
withstanding his opposition, the 
place which he had before refused. 
Bat Florian wished to serve, and 
the prince did not wish any gentle 
man to be employed about his per- 
son who wasattached tothe service. 
Anxious, however, to fix the waver- 
ing resolution of a man whose 80 
ciety he loved, he even began [0 
smooth the difficulties which might 
interfere with the inclinations of 
Florian, It was agreed then that 
he should retire upon half pay; the! 
his rank should still continue; 9 
that he should be wholly at liberty 
to remain in his new situation. 5° 
settled therefore at Paris. And thi 
sedentary life, which he had # 
great a dread of, contributed not* 
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ss which he always had for the 
Apanish language, revived. He ap- 
lied himself to the study of it, 
snd formed the plan of translating 
ito French, every Spanish work 
vhich might appear to please the 

neral taste of the people. After 
slong hesitation, divided in his 
ginions on several authors, he 
made choice of Corvantes; and, 
fading his Galatea possessed of 
much interest, spite of its imper- 
feetions, he resolved to set about it. 
The happy alterations which he 
made in that poem; the entire 
scenes he has edded to it: the rus- 
lick fete; the story of the doves; 
the farewell to Elicio’s dog; the last 
ato entirely, which he thought 
necessary to finish the poem which 
Cervantes never finished; the ele- 
gant and delicate stanzas, which he 
has seattered through the work; all 
contributed to the success of Gala- 
tea, which determined Florian to 
sive himself up entirely to this 
ipecies of composition, the pasto- 
ral romance, so long fallen inte ab- 
solute discredit. 

He published Estelle, and ob- 
tained fresh sueceess, the glory of 
whic, was exclusively his own. 
Estelle, in fact, was solely his own 
invention, and pleased as much as 
Galatea. ‘There are those who 
even prefer it to the latter, But 
the greatest number regard Estelle 
and Galatea, as two sisters equally 
amiable, and between whom it is 
difficult to make a choice. 

It is needless to speak of his o- 
ther works; they are in the hands 
of almost every person. The eus- 
tom he had contracted of studying 
ind writing, had become in hima 
real want: he never passed a day 


without this kind of labour, and he 


them, and only gave them to the: 


world three or four years before his _ 


death. This colleetion, the most 
erfect which has appeared since: 
a Fontaine, is, of all Florian’s 
works, that which posterity will ad- 
mire the most. At the head of this 
work he had his portrait engraved, 
Few authors’ were admited at so 
early an age, into the Freneh Aca- 
demy. He was only thirty three: 
the day he was appointeda member. 
But he did not look upon this place 
as a place of idleness, or as a pri- 
vilege for ors nothing. His new 
title, far from diminishing, mereas-_ 


-ed his love of toil; and, if a prema- 


ture death had not stopped him in 
his eareer, he had planned what 
was sufficient to have kept him em- 
ployed for many years. 

Amongst his projects, was that 
of writing the lives of eminent and. 
illustrious characters of modern 
history, and comparing them with 
each other, 
Plutarch. He waited, he said, ta. 
undertake these different works till 
the fire of his imagination should 
be cooled, ‘ That,’ said he, ‘ shall 
be the employment of my latter 
years.’ 

The affeetion which he had con- 
ceived for Spain, and the Spanish 
people, was notexelusive; there was 
ancther people who shared if; one 
would not easily guess who—it was 
the Jews. He hada perfect know- 
ledge uf their history, and frequent- 
ly applied it most happily, He had 
always a strong desire to compose 
a Jewish work; and he wrete one in 
four books, which form a neat, 
small volume, about the size of his. 
Galatea: it js entitled Ehezar and 
Nepthali, Itis entirely a work of 
imagination, but possesses meogt 
lively interest. At the very mg; 


. 


after the manner of” 
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ment I am now writing, a search is 
making for this precious manuscript, 
which eannot be found among the 
author’s papers.* Nothing shall 
be neglected to discover it, and to 
hasten the period when the publick 
may enjoy this interesting procuc- 
tion. 

The last work of Florian, is his 
translation of Don Quixotte. He 
worked at it, he said, in order to 
rest and unbend his mind, and to 
wove to Cervantes, that he had en- 

irely forgotten the aversion he con- 
eived against him in his youth. 
Vhen a friend observed to him, 
hat Don Quixotte had been read 
ry.all the werld: that the passion 
1e attacked not being now the fash- 
on, would excite but little interest; 
ae replied, that Cervantes being 
the hest writer that Spain ever had 
“ye should be better known. That 
-hose who had only read the trans- 
lation of Fillau de Saint Martin, 
knew him not at all; and that he 
oped they would read his, which, 
‘nthe whole, was only a free trans- 
ation. As few writers have been 
iore read than Florian; we trust 
iis hopes will not be deceived. His 
ranslation will be brought forward 
with all possible dispatch.t 

The “ private life of Florian,’’ 
Jike the generality of men of let- 
ters, affords no ineidents of any 
striking nature; he wrote it himself. 
It must have been interesting, for 
se related every thing in a pleasing 
manner, and knew how to stamp a 
value even upon trifles; but this 
Vife most probably was destroyed, 
and there is only one person to 
whom it was ever read. 

Those who are notintimately ae- 


* Since the above was written, the MS. 
has been disé¢evered, and printed at Paris. 
It is a beautiful tale, and, if possible, sur- 
passes the Death of Abel. 

T Florian’s Don Quixotte has since ap- 
peared from the stereotype of Didot, at 
Paris. Itis in six neat volumes, with 
twenty four plates, exquisite, though 
small. It is about te be translated into 
English. 


—=> 
uainted with him, ean form no idea 
of the difference between Flori, 
in company, and Florian in his sty. 
dy. When he found himself jp , 
society of persons who were known 
to him. and amongst whom he wa, 
perfectly at ease, he yielded to the 
charms of conversation; and there 
was none more lively, more agreea- 
ble, more entertaining, than his 
own. When his spirits were a lit. 
tle elevated, he would make ‘the 
melancholy laugh; on the other 
hand, where he was unacquainted 
with those present, or had no inti- 
mate acquaintance with them, he 
always appeared grave and serious, 
But even this very gravity, with 
those who knew him well, formeda 
singular contrast with his natural 
gaiety. 

Such was Florian. Such was 
the man, amiable in his conduet as 
in his writings; diyiding his time 
equally between friendship and 
study; ever ready to oblige; ineapa- 
ble of giving a denial; a stranger 
te every species of animosity. He 
retired to Seaux at the commence- 
ment of the revolution; and, solely 
employed in his solitude in literary 
pursuits, could it be supposed that 
envy would disturb the tranquility 
of his days? would tear him from 
his peaceful thickets, and drag him 
to a prison? Hehad so little an idea 
of it, that his arrest came upon 
him jike athunderbolt. He felt 
uneasy when they said to him: ‘You 
are not at liberty;’ and from that 
moment, felt that this trait of men’s 
injustice, would conduct him te 
the tomb. 

Posterity will with difficulty ere- 
dit, that the author of Estelle and 
Galatea, living in rural retirement, 
surrounded by his books, should 
have given sufficient eause for bis 
being hurried to a prison. 

Amongst those various features 
which historians will eite, in order 
to characterize the epoch of the re- 
volutionary regime, they will not 


fail to remember the arrest of Flo- 
rian, 


There is something se very 
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strange in it, and the consequences 


were so deadly, that it may not be 
upleasing to detaiS the incidents, 
] find them stated in the rough co- 

-of a memorial or petition, in the 
shape of a letter, which Florian 
wrote in prison to one of the depu- 
ties of his acquaintanee. Whenl 
read it, I could searcely check my 
ars. ‘Those who will read it af- 
ter me, Will shed some toe, if they 
are not quite destitute of feeling. 
[well know that many people will 
blame Florian, for not having e- 
rinced more firmness, and suffering 
himself, in some measure, to be 
eerwhelmed and weighed down by 
the weight of the injustice; but if 
weakness of character is a fault, it 
isnot always aecrime. It springs 
from sensibility, and claims indul- 
geuce. 


THE LETTER. 
“ Citizen Representative, 
“ You cherish, you cultivate, 
letters; but liberty and your country 
still more. You require that the 
arts, to whom you were a friend 
from infancy, should be made use- 
ful to the cause of the people, for 
whom you wish to die. ’ Tis on that 
title alone I address you, 

“ Mediiating for a long time 
back, on amending the ancient his- 
tory for a national education, I ae- 
quainted the committee of Publick 
Safety, of my- intentions, by a me- 
morial | addressed to them. | spoke 
of myself, in a moment, when a ti- 
mid man, who had the slightest re- 
preach to charge himself with, 
would have been only anxious that 
he should be forgotten. alm and 
tranquil as to this step, I laboured 
oninmy retirement, and had al- 
ready finished several articles upon 
Egypt, when a sudden order of thie 
tommittee of Publick Safety, caus- 
ed me to he put under a sfate of ar- 
rest,in the prison of Port Libre. 

have now continued twenty days; 
O Say nothing ef the long nights, 
‘aich differ only from the days 
om the want ef light, without 


books, almost without paper—in the 
midst of six hundred persons—in 
vain calling to my assistance the 
imagination I formerly possessed, 
and finding nothing in its place but 
sorrow and dejection. 

‘‘ I wish however, to be employ- 
ed—I have conceived the plan of a 
work* which I think useful to the 
publick morals. Even in my prison 
I have celebrated the hero of liber- 
ty. Isend you my first bovk: L ask 
your opinion of it. 

‘if you are not of opinion that 
the poem may strengthen, in the 
breasts of the youthful part of the 
French nation, the love of the re- 
publick, and the respect for simple 
manners, do not answer me: jet me 
die here. The alteration in my 
state of health gives me hopes, that 
wiil soon be the case. : 

“ If your civism and your taste, 


- abstracted from all interest for me, 


persuade you that my work should 
be finished, speak to your eol- 
leagues members of the committee 
of Publick Safety, and say to 
them— : 

“ *Of what ean that man he enil- 
ty who dreaded being shut up in 
the Bastile for the first verses which 
he wrote inthe ¢ Vassal of .ount 
Juva?’—who wrete before the Re- 
volution. the eleventh hook of Wu- 
ma?—and who since the Revoluti- 
on, free, anercumbered, without o- 
ther fortune than his talents, whieh 
he could transport to any elime, bas 
not, for an instant, quitted his eoun- 
try; commanded three years in the 
National Guards; written many 
books; and, in his collection of 'a- 
bles. printed that of the Wonxieys 
and the Leopard? 

“* ‘Cana writer of fables. a sim- 
ple shepherd, he who sang the loves 
of Galatea and Estelle. ean he be 
guilty of a crime? The Lyre «f 
Phedra—the Pipe of Gessner—tvo 
soft, no doubt, in the midst of war- 
like sounds; ean they be dispieasing 
tu those who wish to establish free. 


* Hrs Poem of William Teil. 
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dom.on the basis of morality? The 
linnet which warbled forth its notes 
pear the Lernian Marsh, when 
Hercules engaged the Hydra, ex- 
eited not the Hero’s wrath; nay, 
perhaps, when the victory was 
gained, he listened to it with the 

reater pleasure.’ 

“ To these few words do I now, 
and shall reduce my sole defence. 


If they believe me guilty, let them 


judge me; but if f am innocent, let 
them restore me to my liberty, to 
my writings, to my works now rea- 
dy for the press, and which my 
confinement has prevented my put- 
ting the finishing hand to. Let 
them restore me to my pure and 
harmless life, and the desire of be- 
ang still useful to my country.” 


It was thus that the mild and 
soothing voice of Florian, sought 
to strike the ears of those odious 
tyranis, who then held Frauce in 
base subjection. 
Thermider, hastened the effect of 
the solicitations of Florian and his 
friends. He left the prison some 
time after that memorable day; and 
he hastened te leave Paris, to go 
and hive quietly in the eountry. 
His chief object was to breatha 
purer air, ~ make himself be for- 
gotten. He had imbibed a degree 
of melancholy which rendered so- 
Jitude more dear to him than ever. 
Whether it was that the idea of the 
injustice he had experieneed, had 
Sa upon his mind soas to affect 

is health; whether it was that the 
foul air and coarse food of the pri- 


The ninth of 


son left: the seeds of a dangerous : 


malady; it was not Jong before he 


took to his bed, from which he ne, | 


ver arose. 

The tenor of Flerian’s life indi. 
eated a long career. His temper. 
ance and subriety, gave hopes that 
he would be a: long time preserved 
to Friendship and to Letters. Al. 
though rather below the middle 


size, he was strongly made, Hig 


face was not handsome; but the se. 
renity, the gaiety which shone in 
it; his full black eyes, sparkling 
with fire, which gave an expression 
of animation to the toute ensemble 
of his countenance, rendered it 
striking and agreeable. He died 
at Seaux, in a small apartment 
which he oceupied, at the Orange- 
ry, before he reaebed his fortieth 
year. 

At any other time, the death of 
the author of Estelle, Galatea, Nu- 
ma, Gonzalvo,and William Tell, 
would have been ranked amongst 
the most particular oceurrences of 
the day, Poets would have written 
elegies upon his untimely fate; and 
the literary societies would have 
resounded with his eulogies, and 
bewailed the loss which learning 
had sustained. But, at the period 
when Florien died, men were whol- 
ly oeeupied with politicks and 
grief. Each had some personal 
tears to shed to the memory of 
murdered friends or kinsmen; and 
the death of Florian, scarcely no- 
ticed in a few of the journals of the 
day, was, with them, forgotten. 
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FROM THE POR? FOLIO. 
THE TRIBUTE MONEY. 


[We would be guilty of the most unpardonable injusticé to intrinsié 
merit, were we to omit paying the just tribute of praise to the ex- 


_traordinary genius of a young gentleman (Mr. Wm. Ball, jun.) of this 


place; to whose taste for the fine Arts, we are indebted for the annexed en- 
raving, copied from the Port Folio fer November last, to which we beg 
leave to refer our readers; who, by comparison, will be enabled to form a 


| proper estimate of the merits of the young gentleman just mentioned.— 


When it is known that this young Artist is but 19 years old; that his years 
have been entirely spent in this, his native, place; that his pursuits have 
been altogether of a different description from that which has, but a few 
months, engaged his partial attention; that he mever had an opportunity 
of even seeing a copper-plate, vr witnessing the operation of the graphic 
art, the specimen we now exhibit will, without doubt; be acknowledged 


to be a master-picee of youthful genius.....Ed. Monthly Magazine. | 


THIS exquisite painting, is one 
of the few original pictures of the 
great Flemish masters, with which 
the revolutions of the age have un- 
expectedly enriched the incipient 
tolleetions of America. It is one 
of those master picees of Rubens 
which were selected for the graver 
of his €minent contemporary, Luke 
Vorsterman,.and it would appear 
from the dedication of his well 
known print of the subject, to have 
been painted for the private cabi- 
net of the abbot of Dunes, at Bru- 
ges, about the year 1620; when the 
painter was in the meridian of life 
and vigour, having just eompleted 
hiz great historical work at the 
gallery of the Luxembourgh. 

Our blessed Saviour, according 
to the twenty-seeond chapter of the 
Gospel of St. Matthew, having a- 
larmed the doctors of the law, as 
well by the parables which he ut- 
tered, as by the miracles which he 
had wrought, in the sight and hear- 
ing of the whole people of the Jews. 
“The Pharisees took counsel (in 
“the impressive language of the 
* evangelist how-they might en- 
‘tangle himin histalk. Andthey 


. give less, fi 


“ sent out unto him their disciples 
“‘ with the Herodians, saying, Mas- 
‘¢ ter, we know that thon art trae, 
“ and teachest the way of God in 
‘“ truth, neither earest thou for avy 
“man, for thou regardest not the 
‘* persons of men. ‘Tell us, there- 
‘‘ fore what thinkest thou? Is it 
‘¢ lawful to give tribute unto Cesar 
“or not? But Jesus perceived this 
“ wickedness, and said; Why tempt 
“ye me, ye hypocrites? Shew me 
“¢ the tribute money. And they 
“ brought unto him a penny. And 
“ he said untothem, Whose is this 
‘“‘ image and superseription ? They 
“ said anto him, Cesar’s. Then, 
“saith he unto them, Render, 
‘“‘ therefore, unto Czesar, the things 
“ which are Ceesar’s, and unto God, 
‘* the things that are God's.” 
According to the law of Mosés 
tribute was due to Ged alone, whose 
sovereignty the Jews acknowledg- 
ed by a tribute, or capitation, of 
half a shekel a head; which every 
Israelite was to pay yearly (Exo- 
dus xxx. 13.) the rich were not te 
give more, and the poor were not ta 
or an offering unto the 
Lord, If, therefore, Christ had en- 
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joined, the observance of the law, 
they would have denounced him to 
the Romans, to whom the Jews 
were then subject, as forbidding 
them to give tribute te Cesar, and 
if he had commanded them to pay 
the tribute, then they would have 
accused him to the Jews, asa break- 
er of the law. But the prudent an- 
swer of our Lord, “ Render unto 
Cesar the things whieh are Ceesar’s; 
and unto God the things that are 
God's,” preserved him at once from 
both the liorns of the dilemma, and 
seat away his euemies with shame 
and coufusion. , 

The picture {on pannel) mea- 
sures 19 inches by 243, and con- 
tains nine figures, of the preportion 
of about two feet, being seen only 
to the knees. That of the Saviour 
is marked for superiority, by being 
the only one whieh is displayed at 
full—no more than a gentle radia- 
tion, seareely to be observed with- 
out particular notiee, emanating 
from the head and face! Witha 
iaok of mild reproof, he is in the 
wet of returning to the Pharisees, 
with one hand, the piece of money 
whieh had been shown him, and 
).sinting upwards, with the other, 
‘othe plaee where all tribute is 
se. Beyond him stands an aged 
Uiseiple., who regards the piece of 
ssoney with a look of unsuspecting 
‘vaplicity. Before them stand 
fiur Pharisees, and behind these, 
t:vee Herodians (the philosophie 
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[rrom THE HISTORY OF THE INQUISITIONS. | 


THE STORY OF DON ESTEVAN DE XERES. 


IN the year 1702, Don Estevan 
«+ Xeres, a rich inhabitant of 
jexieo, quitted America in order 
1. reside in Spainy from which he 
i.od been absent since his infaiey, 
oot at the same time brought with 
‘i a considerable part of his fur- 

-o, He was now about fifty-four 

ars of age, Some residents e- 


— 








unbelievers of antiquity) one of art t 
whom looks askanee, with affeete| eet 
inattention, while another listens’ ne 
with earnest observanee, to the tedeet 
convicting veice of truth; and the ag EB 

thirds looks on with unreserved MM jen 
amazement. ‘The Pharisee who MM pate t 
brought the piece of money, has just I jy gai 
answered the preliminary question, IMM that, 
“ Whose is this image and super. HM pizut 
seription?” with an air of pretend. HM yal of 
ed candour, and indifference; a eraf. HMM yate h 
ty Levite, upon his left, eagerly Hi secret 
waits for the expected advantage; HMM yo ris 
and a superannuated priest, on his HM punt 
right, hears, but dees not under. Hi fired 
stand, the confounding reply; eon. BB This 
fident that his wary coadjutors BiB ed to : 
could put to silence the supposed made 
impostor. ‘The fourth Pharisees Hie w 
stands off, and gnashes his teeth, Mi enbar 
with unlooked for vexation, and dis- Jn b 
appointed malice. some | 
_ The composition of the subject is Hi yan y 
close without crowding, an arrange. MM him ; 
ment which binds the parts toge. HiMit app 
ther, and gives oceasion for those Mian ini 
broad masses of light and shade, MiB him tc 
which, with the transparent colour: HMM friend: 
ing of this master, produce a magi- i towar 
eal delusion in the relief or depres Hito ad 
sion of the figures, so that every BiB Don 
one seems to oecupy its proper BM Lisho: 
plane, upon the floor of a vestibule BM chure! 
of the temple, whose accordant Hi day, f 
shades unite the whole, and bring Bifowna 
out the colours of the drapery with Hit fol 
equal harmony and lustre. idolat 
picion 

some 

form, 
him, v 
his el] 
itriet] 
the he 

, i 

bliged the captain of the vesdel in My, 
which Estevan had taken his pas Hi}, ma 
Sage to put into Lisbon. livere, 
The avarice of the landlord of MM, 
the house wherein our traveller By, st 


lodged, was inflamed. at the sight Bij. , 


of the great riches which Esteva" Bh, 
possessed, and he burned with de- thon 
sire te appropriate, at least, som* BM), ;, 
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art to himself; but. how.was this 
pjeet to be accomplished ? ‘To ae- 
suse him before the inquisition was, 
indeed, a sure method of plunder- 
ng Estevan of his treasures ; but 
hen the holy office would confis- 
sate them, and thus become the on- 
lygainer. Heat length thought, 
that, in the interval between the 
yizure of his person, and the arri- 
yal of the commissioners to confis- 
nte his goods, he should be able to 
gerete something of value, and run 
yo risk of being brought to any ae- 
eunt upon the subjeet. He there- 
fore determined upon this plan.— 
This wretch had a son, asabandon- 
edto all virtue ashimself, who had 
made many travels in America.— 
He was of profligate morals and 
enbarrassed cireumstances. 

In his travels he had resided, for 
ome time, in Mexieo; Don Este- 
van was not entirely unknown to 
him; it would be possible to make 
itappear that a violent passion for 
an indian beauty bad prevailed on 
him to gratify his mistress and her 
friends by some acts of adoration 
lowards the sun. The father was 
to add, to this information, that 
Don Estevan, since his arrival in 
Lisbon, had neglected to attend the 
churches; that he continued every 
day, for some hours, shut up iu his 
‘wn apartment, in erder, probably; 
0 follow, without restraint, his 
idolatrous devotions; that this sus- 
picion was farther confirmed by 
some little figures, of a strange 
form, whieh he had brought with 
lim, which he kept constantly in 
his chamber, and which he bad 
itrictly commanded the servants of 
the house not to touch or vo disar- 
range, 

The two wretches repaired to 
the mesa of the holy office, and de- 
livered in their information. It 
Was well received, The riches of 
thé stranger had, during some days, 
‘en universally talked of in Lis- 

a and the opportunity of seizing 
thonthem was much too faveura- 
ste be lost. The nest day, late 

4 


factor. 


in the evening, Estevan was arrest= 
ed as he deseended from his eoach 
to enter his lodgings. Estevan for- 
tunately had, among the number of 
his domesticks, a young negro of a- 
bout four and twenty years of age, 
whom he had educated from his in- 
fancy, and thefaithful youth, by his 
extreme intelligence, his capacity, 
and his exemplary conduct, but a- 
bove all, by his inviolable attach- 
ment and affection, which resembled 
the strongest filial piety, had abun- 
dantly repaid the kindness which 
he had shown, and the confidence 
which he placed in him. Zamora, 
for this was his name, was present 
wheu his master was arrested. He 
knew enough of the Portuguese and 
Spanish manners to suspect the oc- 
casion; but in order to ascertain the 
fact, he followed at a distance, the 
familiars who conducted his bene- 
He saw them enter the 
gates of the inquisition: and from 
that moment he formed the resolu- 
tion of saving his life, or of perishes 
ing in the attempt. His first re- 
flec:ion was, that without money 
he could not hope for success. He 
therefore flew back to his master’s 
lodging, being acquainied with the 
spot where the most valuable effeets 
were deposited, from the perfect 
confidence which was placed in his 
honesty. He therefore instantly 
ascended to the apartment, and 
seized a small chest filled with di- 
amonds, together with a pocket 
book which contained the most va- 
luable notes. Heremembered, that 
since their arrival in Lisbon, he 
attended his master, more than onee, 
to the house of the French consul, 
with whom he had appeared to be 
on terms of strict friendship. 

The consul, surprised at the spi- 
rit and fidelity of the young stran- 
ger, engaged to afford him every as- 
sistance in his power. “ I will 
baffle at least a part of their plot,’? 
said he: “ I will at least disap- 
point their avarice,and that of the 
inquisition. I know that Estevan 
has caused a large part of his car- 
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o tebe ensured at Bordeaux. I 
will require that this be sequesier- 
ed to seeure the charges of my 
countrymen, so that, if you sieceed 
in your generous enterprise, Este- 
van at least will not be ruined.” 
That very morning the consul re- 

aired to the lodgings of Estevan. 

‘he commissioners of the ingnisi- 
tion were there before him, and had 
begun to make aninventory of the 
goods of the prisoner. ‘The consul 
by virtue of the treaty of commerce 
which existed between the two na- 
tions, exhibited to them the ensur- 
ance of the eampany in Bordeaux, 
and required, in order to secure the 
interests of his countrymen, that 
all the effects of Estevan should 
be sequestered until the terminati- 
on of his trial. At the same time 
ealling to mind the suspicions ex- 
pressed by Zamora, he reqiired 
that the entire house should be 
searched, lest any part of the pro- 
perty of the prisoner should have 
been removed out of his own apart- 
ments. By these means, this knave 
being entangled in the net which 
himself had laid, completely lost 
the reward of his iniquity, and no- 
thing was left him but the remorse 
which followed so atrocious an ae- 
tion. 

Zamora repaired to the holy of- 
fice. It was about ten o’clock in 
the morning. He begged to speak 
to the grand inquisitor. The guard 
and attendants treated him with 
rudeness. ‘His eminence is asleep.’ 
‘I will wait then.’ ‘So you may 
wait! On whose part do you come?’ 
‘On my own.’ ‘Your own, indeed! 
perhaps you belong to some mas- 
ter?’ ‘Yes, to Don Estevan.’ In 
a moment the ery was changed. 
They took him for an informer. 
‘Enter, my good friend: his emi- 
nence shall be apprized of your 
visit.’ A messenger was instantly 
dispatched with the intelligence, 
ttel totubnl back almost instantly. 


‘His eminence,’ said the messenger, 
‘is engaged at present; but he has 
cemmauded his priyate secretary, 


——$—$—$————--. 
the right reverend father Juan Ma. 
ria, of the most illustrious order of 
St. Dominick, to give you an aud. 
ences?’ ‘They then condueted hin 
through a number of magnificey; 
apattments, and brought him, g 
length, to that of the Secretary, 
whe was carelessly reclined upon 
sofa, after having “just finished hj; 
cheeolate. He was in the aet of 
saluting a young lady, coneernins 
whom we are not to make too many 
inquiries. * Go in peace,” said he, 
‘my dear sister, and sin no more, 
A smile was her reply as she left 
the room. ; 

Zamora informed the inquisitor, 
that his master had promised hin 
baptism; that he had delayed it 
from time to time; that he would 
give all he had in the world (tho 
savings of his carnings in servitude) 
to obtain that graee, laying downa 
purse of gold in proof of his since 
tity, and that at present, as he was 
without a master, he desired a situ- 
ation. ‘Well, I will attach you to 
the holy office: it is the way of hea- 
ven. Whatean yowdo?’ ‘1 know 
a little of cooking and gardening; t 
can shave well; besides, I am active 
and alert. I have a quick eye, 
ready ear, and an excellent memo- 
ry.’ ‘And diseretion?’ ‘I ean an- 
swer for that.’ ‘Exeellent!’ repli- 
ed the secretary, and rang a smalt 
bell whieh lay upon the table! 
‘Majordomo,’ said he to a man who 
entered and stood respeetfully af 
the door, ‘this young negro is a ¢a- 
techumen whonr his eminence and I 
take under our special protection 
I reeommend him to you. You will 
employ him in whatever he is found 
fit for. Lintrost him to yourcare. 
Give him a chamber to himself, 
and see that ke be well fed and well 
treated. Go, and you, my 86%, fol 
low him: work, and pray that ye 
may not fall into temptation.’ ‘The 
majordomo and Zamoro bent their 


knees with submission, and his re- 


verence honoured them with his sa- 
lutation: Benedicat vos ommspotens 
Deus. 
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gamoro employed the first month 
weonciliating the good will of ev- 
vy body around him, He studied 
wsidiously, the catechism of father 
Jnan, he anticipated his desires. he 
essed at his intentions, and gra- 
fed his smallest wishes. When 
resented by him to the grand in- 
yisitor, he had been equally suc- 
wssful an recommending himself to 
hat prelate; without being elated 
iy this favour and without even 
jyastiag of his credit among bis in- 
priours, he used his utmost exerti- 
wsta please them. He assisted 
eir labours, executed their com- 
sisions, drank with them, eon- 
waled or excused their errours, so 
hat. in a short time, he became the 
jjcct of universal affection in the 
holy offiee. 

]twas, above all, to the aleaide 
sid the guards of the prisoners 
that he studied to reeommend hime 
wf, ‘lhe aleaide had a mistress 
i’ whom» he was jealous, and Za- 
nora, by executing his business in 
the house, enabled him to absent 
himself more frequently. The 
cuards were fatigued with their du- 
y,Zamora watched for them, and 
passed whole nights in their place. 
He entertained them with accounts 
ifhis travels and of his country, 
inl sometimes a few bottles of wine 
promoted the hilarity of the even- 
ig. Still all this was very far 
fom the object upon which his 
heart was set. Already, thanks to 
the confidence which he enjoyed, 
ind to his reason, he had got access 
wthe dungeons of upwards of fifty 
jrisoners, but without entering the 
wily one which he wished to be- 
old. 

One morning, as he stood in the 
tullery with the guards, the major- 
lomo broucht a note to the alcaide. 
lhe aleaide immediately ordered 
‘‘xof them te take their carbines. 
this was the usual sign that they 
Vere about to conduct a prisoner to 
the mesa, or board of the holy of- 
te. Zamora was going to retire, 
when the aleaide said to him: ‘Come 


you also with us: you will behold a 
quarter you are not as yet acquaint. 
ed with.’ These words made him 
tremble with anxiety. He follow- 
ed them. The aleaide then opened 
a door which, till then, Zamora had 
always seen shuty They ascended 
to an upper floor, and came to a 
gallery less dark than that below. 
‘This is the quarter of the hidalgos 
or people of quality,’ said the al- 
caide. At last they arrived at one 
chamber, the bars were withdrawn, 
the double doors were opened: ‘You 
are summoned,’ said the aleaide to 
the prisoner within. A _ person 
then came forth: it was Estevan 
himself. What a moment to Za- 
mora! What surprise! Estevan 
proceeded with his eyes fixed upon 
the ground. He raised them, and 
beheld his faithful follower.  Za- 
mora, shuddering with terrour lest 
some slight gesture might occasion 
the destruction of both, placed his 
fingers upon his lips. Estevan un- 
derstood the signal, and. went for- 
ward without betraying the least 
emotion. Zamora being thus set 
at ease, suffered him to proceed 
with his eseort, and, availing him- 
self of the confidence which he en- 
joyed in the house, returned, during 
the absence of Estevan, to his dun- 
geon, the door of which was left 
open. He examined its position; 
upon what external part of the 
building the window opened ; how 
many bars secured it; and at what 
height it stood from the ground. It 
was over the garden, the elevation 
about fifty feet. No windows, 
where any dangerous observation 
could be made, were directed to- 
wards this quarter. ‘This was alt 
he wanted to know. He came 
forth, and nobody observed him. 
He then descended and waited Es- 
tevan’s return. After a lapse of 
ahout two hours, Estevan returned, 
with the same retinue; their eyes 
again met, and much meaning was. 
in the glanee. Being arrived at the. 
door of his dungeon, Estevan en- 
tered, the alcaide was about te belt 
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the door, the officious Zamora of- 
fered to spare him the trouble, and 
pretending to enipley some force, 
aud drawing forth the inner door, 
he passed his hand through the 
wicket, by which the food of the 
prisoners is introduced, and let a 
small billet fall within, ‘Then, 
having shut both the doors, he re- 
tired with the guards and the al- 
eaide. Kstevau snatched this bil- 
Jet as the palladium of his fate, 
and read: Courage, patience, si- 
lence, attentzon,and above all, tear 
after you read. 

The next morning he was in the 
garden, which lay beneath the 
window of Estevan. He had work- 
ed there a hundred times without 
suspecting he was so near his un- 
fortunate master. The gardener 
was accustomed to see him there, 
and never interfered with any work 
that he did: he knew that father 
Juan was his protector, and that 
was enough. ‘he gardener was a 
man of above sixty years, who was 
extravagantly fond of brandy, and 
Zamora took eare that he should 
not want his favourite liquor. He 
had, by his goodnatured attentions, 
rendered himself equally agreeable 
to the wife; so that Zamora was 
like the master of: the house. The 
confidence of the gardener, the good 
will of his wife, and the liberty 
which was necessary for the per- 
formance of his work, had enabled 
Zamora to obtain a key of their 
door. By day or by night, at any 
hour that he pleased, he could en- 
ter the garden unnoticed, and this 
had been the case almost ever sinee 
he had been in the house. Upon 
that day, he employed himself in 
aseertaining which of the windows, 
that opened into the garden, belong- 
ed to the dungeon of his master. 

Zamora devoted himself, for 
some days, to assist the servants, 
whose business it was to eonvey 
their food to the prisoners, in the 
morning and evening. At length 


one evening, as he conveyed to Es- 
tevan his supper through the wiek- 


a 
et, he contrived, adroitly, to let 
fall a seeond billet: To morrow, g 
the same hour, caution! The next 
evening at the hour of distribution 
he took care to be at hand. i, 
eomrades arranged the suppers of 
the prisoners upon plates, in order 
to convey them to theircells. Za. 
mora took charge of the basket 
which eontained the -portions of 
bread. ‘They then set forward, ]y 
going along, one piece of bread fell 
from the basket, or let us at least 
suppose thatit fell. Zamora pick. 
ed itup and placed it under his arm, 
This distribution then was made 
from door -to door, and Zamora 
eontrived to introduce, through that 
of Estevan, the piece of bread 
which he had picked up. —_ Never, 
in his entire existence, did he expe. 
rience anxiety equal to that which 
he suffered, from the moment when 
his pretended awkwardness caused 
the bread to fall from the basket, 
until that in whieh he conyeyed it 
to the hand of Estevan. He had 
substituted it by stealth, in the 
kitehen, for ancther piece which he 
left there, in order that there might 
not appear to have been a piece too 
many, which might create suspici- 
ons, in such a place as the holy of- 
fice, where the smallest trifles do 
not pass unnoticed. ‘his piece of 
bread, which exactly resembled 
those distributed to the prisoners, 
had been prepared at the houseof 
the consul, It contained a file, The 
moment he had deseended the stairs, 
he fainted away. Every body flew 
to his assistance, every one was pro 
digal of attention. © Even father 
Juan Maria, when informed of the 
accident, eame to see him. He 
quickly recovered his senses, and 
with these, his native presence ° 
mind. After seme months, on the 
the night which preceded the ev¢ 
of Christmas day, Zamora cast I 
to his master’s cell a third billet: 
If you are ready, to morrow, aft 
dinner, leave some wine im your 
bottle. The answer that he wished 
for was returned, ‘This was ™ 
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Christmaseve. Upon the day of 


this festival, Zamora enjoyed a 
still greater facility of correspon- 
dence. At the hour of distributing 
their supper to the prisoners, the 
reater part of the servants, the 
guards, and the aleaide were still 
atchurch. Zamora then threw in 
his fourth and last billet. Te mor- 
sou, between midnight and one o’- 
clock, let down the cord and get 
yourself ready. "Uhe routine of du- 
ty being over about six o’elock, the 
grand inquisiter and the majority of 
the superiour members of the in- 
quisition sat down at table. The 
wine Was notspared. At nine they 
separated: and in half an hour 
more they were all buried in a pro- 
fund sleep. ‘The aleaide then said 
te Zamora: * Every body is asleep, 
as you pereeive; there are no rounds 
to go to night; E will go and spend 
afew hours with Donna Jacintha”’ 
(his mistress.] ‘Well,’ replied Za- 
mora, ‘i have promised to sup with 
the gardener and his wife. If you 
please we will go out together.’ 
The aleaide desired the guards to 
watch well. They promised as a- 
sual, and in half an hour after, 
they were as fast asleep as every 
other person. Zamora supped with 
the gardener and his wife. He had 
supplied himself with excellent 
wine; joy, laughter, and songs 
heightened the pleasure of the re- 
past. Bumper followed bumper; 
aud at eleven o’elock the gardener 
leaned snoring upon the table. The 
wife soon followed her lord’s exam- 
ple, and Zamora was left alene. 
The clock now struck twelve. 
Zamora extinguished the candles, 
and, on tiptoe, descended the stairs. 
He eutered the garden. It was per- 


feetly dark, and rained violently. 
He first ran to dig up a rope ladder, 
which he had concealed beneath a 
bed of flowers, of which he alune 
had the eare, under the pretence of 
cultivating them for father Juan 
Maria. After some search he found 
it. He &ew to the window: a slight 
whistle was the signal: ia a moment 
afier he saw descend a thin cord 
which he had eonveyed to Estevan: 
he seized it, fastened it to his lad. 
der, and then gave it a gentle pull. 
With the utmost eestacy he saw 
the ladder aseend, The agitation 
which he endured was now most 
dreadful. Estevanappeared;and a 
moment more gave him to the ee- 
statick embrace of the delighted 
Zamora. ‘They flew across the 
garden, entered the street, and 
were soup at a distance from this 
dreadful place. They entered the 
garden of the consul, flew across it 
ina moment, reached the door, as- 
eended the stairs, and here had 
their liberty secure in the asylum 
of his Chember. 

‘Oh, eternal giver of all good,’ 
exclaimed Estevan, as he beut his 
knees before the throne of his God, 
‘hear the prayer of thy unfortunate 
creature; recompense my deliverer, 
whom thy mereies have enabled to 
achieye his daringresolution.”, How 
shall I paint the transports, the 
everfiowing cestacy, the interrupt- 
ed exclamations of the three 
friends. Estevan was indebted to 
one for the recovery of his liberty, 
and to the other for the security of 
his fortune. 

Estevan and his faithful Ramora 
afterwards escaped by sea to Bor- 
deaux. | 


a 


[FROM THE FREEMASONS MAGAZINE. | 


BEAUTY IN DISTRESS. 


AMONG the crimes to the prac- 


lice of which domestic security is a 


frequent sacrifice, seduction of eve- 
ry species is the most openly prue- 
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tised. alll e heaven dispensers of 
just and distinguished punishmenis, 


who plaee protection at the door of 


the good, and overwhelm the guil- 
ty with confusion, why do ye not 
fix conspicuous disgrace on him 
who tramples on the sacred bosom 
of peace and innocence, and leaves 
a heartbreken woman to brood over 
the distracting remembrance of 
what she once pnoqesde ‘d. and the 
Litter canseiousness that shame and 
disappointment approach to hide 
her in the gloomy mantle of despair 
from even the compassion of the 
wor!d? 

1 know Iam addressing you on a 
subject on which eloguence has ex- 
hausted all her force; but sir, tears 
of seif injury are starting even 
now from the recent wernds of my 
heart. lam just Shivering ma 
state of penury; which the hard 
hand of the seducer has assig “ned 
me. I once pressed the pillow of 
mn lependence and comfort—sad pre- 
poration were these to the erust 
nobittered with tears, tothe wretch- 
ed bed on whieh my feeble limbs 
scareelyfind rest, lan aware you 
may urge manyreasons fer re fusing 
the insertion of this—the frequen- 
ey of such complaints, and their 
general want of truth. Could you 


see mv beart. eould you kuow how 


deeply ithas felt the facts I offer 
you, you would believe it to be as 
artless and as melancholy a one as 
ever the eye of pity wept over. 
My family, who were rather res- 
pee table than aj ue nt, educated the 
orphan son of an indigent relation, 
pa.” by their interest procured him 
the eon WISSIUB he dis! HWOnROTS by pos- 
sessing; and my father, who had e- 
ver shown him theafvetion without 
the authority of a parent, gave 
him, when he attained the 24st 
year, the same portion he had al- 
ied his own children. 1 was 
he fourth of six daughters, and 
rests an infant had been his favou- 
rite companion, because, as he fre- 
quently observed, I was much pret- 
ticr than my sisters—I was just 


————— 
sixteen when he received orders to 
join his regiment; and it was on the 
inorning previous to his departure, 
that he first professed a tender and 
unalterable attachment to me—J 
heard every accent with delightful 
impatience; they fell on my ear 
like the heavenly Eolian harp, or 
the perfume “d Ww hispe rofa zephyr 
in the mildest evening of May. 
We promised a fidelity to each other 
through life; and, on my partat 
Jeast, it was the promise of sineeri- 
ty: for while I turned to wipe away 
the tear that fell for Henry’s de- 
parture, the hope of his retura 
made my romantic heart a momen- 
tary paradise. I heard of Henry's 
ceurage, and Henry’s promotion; 
and afier a few months he returned 
to lay his laurel at my feet. ‘The 
light bloom of early youth had re- 
sizued its place tothe blushing d digs 
nity of manly beauty; and his fult 
black eyes darted the quick beams 
of exultation and sensibility. Pre- 
vious however to our intended uni- 
on, he paid a promised visit toa 
brother offeer in London; and from 
that visit he returned w ith a consti- 
tution broken by dissipation anda 
mind dep raved. by licentiousness: 
his commission was mortg: .ged,and 
his property wholly exh caused, To 

me, that Heary with all his faults, 
was yet dear, and the penitence he 
assumes gained on my unsuspecting 
heart; but my father refused his 
consent to the union of so eriminal 
a profligate with his favourite Emi- 
lias and, like a faithful friend, while 
he admonished hinv to repeut, paid 

off the heavy debts his eommission 
was embarrassed with. But when 
he denied Henry G a home, 
when he refused to admit him inte 
our family, beeause his vices had 
made him a dangerous companion 
for women of character and deliea- 
ey. 1 was in a situation too painful 
to be endured: | felt that] could not 
support my existence without him; 
but L knew I could contentedly 
share the smallest pertion of its 
eomforts with ene so tenderly be- 
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ee. 
loved. When we last met befere 
he obeyed my father’s orders, fond- 
ness prevailed ever my reason, and 
1 consented, at his earnest request, 
to accompany him to London, and 
become his wife there; for there he 
assured me he had pecuniary re- 
sources: I seized the most fatal op- 
portunity of my life, while my vir- 
tuous family enjoyed the sleep of 
peaceful security, to elope with 
Hoary G ; and on my arriyal 
was introduced to the house of an 
officer and his pretended wife. The 
next morning I expected to be that 
of our marriage, but hepreduced a 
paper, whether forged or a real one 
{know not, in which my father of- 
fered a Inrge reward to any one 
who would iaiorm him of my re- 
treat, aud threatened the legai pro- 
secution of any elergyman, who 
should officiate at the cerémony of 
ny Union with captain G——», 
This fatal witness he produeed to 
testify the impossibility of our im- 
mediate marriage; and it was the 
origin of my credulity and destrue- 
tion. Ido not charge him with vi- 
dlence: no, he knew tao well the 
uncertainty of suceeeding by sach 
means; but he also knew my heart 
tobe warm with the remantie sen- 
sidility of youth, and that it was 
full of the affection fondest affecti- 
oforhim. He pleaded the hard 
fate whieh delayed our union; and 
his arguments were fatally persua- 
sive. Not long, however, did I en- 
joy the delusion: I found myself no 
linger the self.proud, the virtuous 
Fisilia, and that on his part the 
suile of selfish gratification had 
hardened into the frown ef dissatis- 
fed eaprice. ‘Che deformities of 
his temper hourly became more evi- 
dent, and I wept my lost home with 
allthe bitterness ef anguish. In 
this manner I passed my time till I 
was 21; and while my prophetic 
fears fell in showers on my bosom, 
learnestly pressed him to fulfil his 
‘ngasement to me, as my father 
could no longer prevent it. He gave 
me then all the proof that remain- 








ed in his power of his baseness, and 
refused my request with a laugh of 
surprise at the absurdity of it. Al- 
most suffocated with the inward 
swellings of my heart, I should 
have commiited some act of despe- 
rate violence, if he had aot almost 
flown from my presence. I recol- 
lected that I had letters at my fa- 
ther’s, in which he had promised 
marriage a thousand times; and I 
determined, notwithstanding mg 
shame, to throw myself on his 
compassion, and to foree the des- 
troyer of my peace to make some 
atonement for the wrongs he had 
done me. Forthis purpose I wrote 
tomy father, and because I had 
reason to fear my letier would be 
detained, I myself earricd it to the 
oinee, which was three miles or 
more from our residence. I had 
reached the end of the street, when 
a letter was put into my hand from 
Mr.G , telling moghat he had 
left the house with his friend and 
the lady for the continent, for that 
the furniture was seized by their 
erediters, and advising me to return 
to my father, adding, that he should 
have continued his protection, but 
my disgusting sorrows and tiresome 
regret had made me an irksome 
companion for a young man of spi- 
rit and liberty. I grew giddy while 
I was perusing it, and sunk on the 
pavement, my brain almost burned 
with agony, and [ became ignorant 
alike of my suficrings and of my 
being. Rise, sweet oblivion, and 
shield my suffering heart from the 
remembered horrors of that period! 
—I awoke in that sad receptacle of 
human misery, a common hospital. 
I had breken my arm in my fall, 
by entangling it in the iron rails of 
an area; & from this den of wreteh4 
edness I wrote to my father once 
more; but alas! in the interval he 
had left this miserable world; and 
the answer I received from my sis- 
fers only informed me that they 
shuddered at the name of a wretch 
so lost to fame and friendship, and 
inclosed ten poundsas their last do~ 
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nation to one whom they pitied as 
a beggar, but would not assist asa 
relative. After the recept of this 
I retired into a gloomy pacifie re- 
signation, but it was of that cor- 
roding kind which parches up and 
wastes away every noble faculty of 
the mind: a slow and vital fever 
seized me; but, as it did not admit 
of my eontinuance on the hands of 
public eharity, 1 was forced to re- 
move, or rather was removed, to a 
miserable lodzing, whose walls 
seem as dreary to me as the cell of 
a felon, and where tlie sound of hu- 
man comfort is never heard, I feel, 
however, that the moment of re- 
Jease draws near: I am withering 
at the heart; for I was born with 
proud impassioned feelings, which 
all the disappointment that fell up- 
on my youthfal hopes, and struck 
ine almost to my existence, has fail- 
ed to extinguish: they were left 
glowing at my heart to strike the 
dart yet 9 or make the wound 
fester that already rankles so sharp- 
ly; for I am about to be the parent 
ef an helpless infant, whose eyes 
shall seareely open to the light of 
heaven ere they close forever, for 
want of that nourishment the in- 
ward scorchings of a fever dries 
up from the heated bosom of its 


mother, My extensive acquire. 
ments are useless, beeause I hayg 
no recommendation to an employ. 
er; and could my soul bend to seek 
the bread of infamy, L have nog 
strength to solicit it,and my fea. 
tures are shrunk by illness and ne. 
cessity. Wheu the little I have jg 
gone, I depend on the charity of a 
poor woman, with whom I] live, 
and who has seareely bread {o 
break among a large half famished 
family. 1 am expiring amidst the 
horrors of want, the paugs of peni- 
tence, and tlre intense agony of 
rheumatie fever. For the unborn 
pensioner of Providence, if; like 
an April bud, he withers not be- 
neath the tears and sorrows of his 
mother, may he, who regards the 
orphan and the desolate, visit not 
on him the crime of the wretched 
Emily, but let her unequalled suf. 
ferings expiate it. 1 make this 
public appeal without any other in. 
tention than that it may meet the 
eye of the destroyer; if so, what I 
once was—what I now am—may 
strike remorse to his soul, and 
prompt him to wrap in the silken 
folds of comfort the breaking heart 
of the miserable * 


EMILIA R——-. 


——T ie. 


EXTRACTS FROM THE LIFE OF ARISTOTLE. 


Aristotle was once asked, what 
benefit and advantage could possi- 
bly arise from the practice of lying. 
Why this, replied “he, He that is 
addicted to the mean-spirited vice 
may be assured, that no one will 
believe him whenever he speaks the 
truth. 

Aristotle being once blamed by a 
friend for bestowing his benevo- 
lence on an unworthy object; It is 
not, said he, beeause he is that 
wicked worthless person as you ob- 
serve, that I have pity and eompas- 
sion on him, but beeause he is my 
fellow creature. 

It was a common saying of Arijs- 
totle’s, both te his friends and pu- 


pils; that knowledge, in regard te 
the soul, was much the same as 
light is to the eye; and that, not- 
withstanding its roots might posst- 
bly prove somewhat bitter, yet its 
delicious fruits made av ample com- 
pensation. . 

Sometimes when Aristotle was 
disgusted at the misconduct of the 
Athenians, he would tell them, with 
an air of derision, that notwith- 
standing they had a profusion of 
wholesome laws, as well as of the 
hest corn; yet they would be lavish 
of the latter, without paying the 
least veneration er respect to the 
former. 
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Amusing. 


WHEN Garrick first eame upon 
the stage, and, one very sultry e- 
yening in,the month of May, per- 
formed the eharacter of Lear, he, 
inthe four first acts, received the 
customary tokens of applause; and, 
at the conclusion of the fifth, when 
he wept over the body of Cordelia, 
every eye caught the soft infection, 
the big round tear ran down every 
cheek: at this interesting moment, 
to the astonishment of all present 
his face assumed a new character, 
and his whole frame appeared agi- 
tated by a new passion—it was not 
tragic, for he was evidently endea- 
vouring to suppress a laugh: ina 
few seconds the attendant nobles 


appeared to be affected in the same 


manner; and the beauteous Cordelia 
who was reelined upon a crimson 
couch, opening her eyes to see what 
occasioned the interruption, leaped 
from the sofa; and with the majesty 
of England, the gallant Albany, 
and tough old Kent, ran laughing 
of the stage. ‘The audience could 
hot account for so strange a termi- 
nation of a tragedy, in any other 
way than by supposing the drama- 
lis personee were seized with a sud- 
den frenzy; but their risibility had 
adifferent source, A fat White- 
chapel buteher, seated on the cen- 
treof the first bench of the pif. 
was accompanied by his mastilf, 
who, being accustomed to sit on the 
same seat with his master at home, 
naturally thought he might enjey 
the same privilege here: the butch- 
ersat very baek, and the quadru- 
ped, finding a fair opening, got up- 
on the bench, and fixing his fore 
paws onthe rail of the orchestra, 
peeped at the performers with as 
upright a head, & as grave an air, 
as the most sagacious critic of his 
day, Our corpalent slanghterman 
was made of melting stuff, and, 
Aa 


not being accustomed to a play- 
house heat, found himself much op- 
pressed by the weight of a large 
and well powdered Sunday peruke, 
which, for the gratification of cool- 
ing and wiping his head, he pulled 
off, and placed on the head of his 
mastiff. The dog, being in so con- 
Spicuous, so obtrusive a situation, 
eaught the eye of Garrick and of 
the other performers. A mastiffin 
a churehwarden’s wig (for the but- 
cher was a parish officer) was too 
much: it would have provoked 
laughter in Lear himself, at the mo- 
ment he was most distressed; no 
wonder then that it had such an ef. 
fect on his representative. 





The witty Lord , who has a 
son one of the greatest coxcombs in 
Londen, caught him lately admir- 
ing himself at his toilet. “Jack,” 
said the nobleman, “you are very 
fond of yourself.”? ‘Yes, sir, as 
the ladies think me an Adonis, I 
must take care of my person:”— 
‘Well, my boy,” rejoined his fa- 
ther, “your sel/f-admiration has one 
advantage at least—it has no ri- 
val.” 


A gentleman, soured from disap- 
pointments in life, and continually 
railing against the iniquity of man- 
kind, exelaimed lately “that he 
constantly experienced knavery & 
imposture.” ‘Then, sir,’ eried a 
cynical character, “ you certainly 
keep very bad eompany.” 


An eye to business.—A gentleman 
travelling post last week to town, 
being informed by the hostler that 
there were two roads, asked the 
landlord which was the shortest 
way—“A post-chaise and four, 
your honor.” 
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To speak little is precious as sil- 
ver; but to = not at all is pre- 
éious as gold. 


A butcher of considerable emi- 
nence was lately in company with 
some ladies at a game of quadrille, 
where unfortunately, he did not 
exhibit himself as a very clever 
fellow. After having lost two or 
three pools, one of the ladies, ad- 
dressing him asked, ‘Pray sir, what 
are stakes now?’ Te which he im- 
mediately replied, ‘Madam, the 
best rump I cannot sell lower than 
ten penee a pound.’ 


During my residence in the Hague 
I was witness to a circumstance, 
which I could not otherwise have 
helicved, respecting the» price of 
flowers in Holland. I saw four 
hundred and seventy-five guineas 
offered and refused for a hyacinth. 
It was, to be sure, the most charm- 
ing flower that ever was seen: it be- 
longed to @ florist at Haarlem, and 
another florist offered this price for 
it. The reason which the owner 
assigned for refusing the offer was, 
that his hyacinth was known to all 
the amateurs of Europe, and that 
he sold the bulbs every year for 
more than the interest of five hun. 
dred guineas. These bulbs produe- 
ed the same sort of flower in all its 
beauty. 


Saint Foix tells a story ofa young 
woman who, ona promise of mar- 
riage, suffered herself to be sedue- 
ed by her affeetion and the tears 
and entreaties of her lover. He 
immediately after beeame rich and 
broke his promise. Her relations, 
in spite of her opposition, sued the 
seducer, and he was condemned ei- 
ther to marry her, or pay her one 
hundred thousand franes. When 
they came to announce to the high- 
spirited girl ths result, ‘I refuse 


_both,’ said she; ¢ I will neither sell 


my virtue, nor be the wife of a 
seoundrel,* She took the veil. 


At the conelusion of a meetip 
for the choice of town officers, 3 
Mr. Shote was chosen hog-consta. 
ble; which produced the subsequent 
impromptu: 


The wisdom of this town now stands ¢pp, 
fest, 

They chose one Shote to govern all th. 
rest. 


A fellow, lately in one of the 
county eourts, having put off th 
trial of a cause as long as he could, 
at length threatened his adversary 
to remove his cause to the suprem 
eourt if he would not refer its thi, 
reference agreed to, and men ap: 

ointed, when the rule was ment; 
oned, that they might proceed ey 

arte on six days notice, he objec 
ed to the time as too short, alley. 
ing that he could not within tha 
time get a particular witness. Th 
eounsel for the plaintiff, firmly 
persuaded that it was a mere pr. 
tenee, to harrass his elient, ey 
claimed with indignation, ‘ Thy 
time is long enough, for in sia day 
the Lord made heaven and earth, 
and all that in them is, and it mad 
be sufficient for you to get a wit 
ness. "I'he defendant, astonished 
and confounded, instantly withdres 
his objection. 


The late Mr. Baker of St. Johny 
College, Cambridge, was a perso 
of such remarkable serenity: ¢ 
temper, that nothing was ev 
kuown to discompose him. Onet 
vening having set up rather late 
than usual at a friend’s room in J 
sus College, and pretty far gone! 
liquor, he was. very much _ press 
to take the porter and a lanthen 
along with him which he refuset 
In going to St. John’s College it | 
necessary to pass through a chur 
yard, whieh, when he arrived aj 
ihe wine growing toe powerful 
on him, he fell flat upon his bat 
between two graye stones, | 
making several efforts to raise hi 
self te no purpose, he folded 
arms with great calmness, and 
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heard to say, tis mighty well, but 
| suppose 1 shall rise with the rest 
of them. tar Bae i 
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After a careful serutiny of the 
Hibernian advertisements, we are 
ands con. fm compelled to confess, that we have 
pot met with any blunders that 





tm all the i more nearly resembles our notion 
of an Trish bull than one, which 
» of the some years ago appeared in the En- 
. OfF the poh papers. It was the title to 
1e could, au advertisement of a washing ma- 
Iversary hine, in these words—‘Every man 
supreme his own washerwoman." 
a “ A gentleman while walking in 
5 ment. MOP avy witha lady, unfortunately 
reeed ey made a mis-step and fell. I he la- 
> object. dy feeling for his situation, kindly 
t, alleg, assisted him in reeovering his feet. 
bin thigmgooe’ving that she was extremely 
ss. The meeor'y for his faux pas; to which 
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Two comedians having a wager 
jout which of them sung the best 
they agreed to refer it to Kelly, 
ho undertook to be arbitrator on 
this oceasion. A day was accord- 
ingly agreed on, and both of the 
parties executed to the best of their 
abilities before him. AS soon as 
they had finished, he preeeeded to 
give judgment in the following 
ranner: ‘As for you, sir, (address- 
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"Gall ug himself tothe first) you are the 
or latlmmvorst singer TL ever heard in my 
n in Je ife’ Ah, (said the other, exult- 
gone il ogly) I knew I should win my wa- 


per.” ‘Stop, sir, (says the arbitra- 


presset 
or) Lhave a word to say to you be- 


anther 










fuselage "e you go, which is this, that as 

ze it i 7 you, sir, you cannot sing at all,’ 

‘ehure 

ved aif 4 buffoon at the court of Francis 

ful ue ©omplaining to the king, that a 
great lord threatened to murder 


s hae 





im for uttering some joxes about 
um. ‘If he does,’ said Francis, 
he shall be hanged in five minutes 
iter.” <I wish your majesty would 
ang him five minutes before.’ 
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qr gallant angrily replied, ‘What. 


— SSeS See 
A dragoon was tried in Dublin 
for desertion, and for earrying off 
his herse and aceoutrements at the 
same time. When on his trial, an 
officer asked him, what could in- 
duce him to take his horse away! 
To which Pat replied, the ran cwa 
with him.’ ‘What, (said the offi- 
cer) did you de withthe money you 
sold him for?’ ‘That, plase your 
honour, (said the fellow, with the 
utmost indifference) ran away too.’ 


When Cibber once went te visit 
Booth, and knew that he was at 
home, a female domestic denied him. 
Cibber took no notice of this at the 
time, but when ina few days after- 
wards Booth paid him a visit in re- 
turn—he called out frem the first 
floor that he was nofathome. ‘How 
can that be,’ answered Booth, ‘do I 
not hear your voice?’ “To be sure 
you do, (replied Cibber) but what 
then?’ I believed your servant-maid 
and it is hard indeed, if you won’t 
believe me.”’ 


An old Irish beggar-man, pre- 
tending to be dumb, was thrown off 
his guard by the question, ‘How 
many years have you been dumb?" 
and answered, “Five years last St. 
John’s eve, piase your houer.” 


Cooke, whose habitual propensi- 
ty to drinking freely and largely, is 
wellknown, during his engagement 
a few seasons since at Glasgow, 
was remarkable for his sobriety, 
being closely looked after by the 
manager, whose interest it was to 
keep him sober, One evening, be- 
ing in company with a few friends 
ata tavern, Cocke asked the wait- 
er for some brandy; accordingly a 
small quantity was brought ina 
half-gill glass. When Mr. Cooke 
observed it, he was about te abuse 
the waiter, but suddenly direeted 
himself to the company, saying, 
‘Here gentlemen, you see I have 
given over drinking ina great me@- 
sure.’ + 
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A lawyer riding through a town 
in the county of Worcester, stopped 
ata cottage to enquire his way. 
The old woman of the house told 
him he must keep on straight for 
some way, and then turn to the 
right; but said, that she herself, 
Was going to pass the read he must 
take, and that if he would wait a 
few moments till she could get her 
horse ready, she would show him 
the way. ‘Well, (said he) bad 
company is better than none,—make 
haste. After jogging on five or 
six miles, the gentleman asked if 
they had not come tothe road he 
must take: “O yes,” said she, ‘“‘we 
have passed it two or three miles 
back; but I thought bad company 
better than none, so 1 kept you 
along with me.” 


A certain deacon having had the 
misfortune to lose his wife, attempt- 
ed, immediately afterwards, to 
strike up a match with his maid, 
whose name was Patienee. ‘The 
parson ef the parish coming in, a 
short time, to console the bereaved 
husband, told him he must have pa- 
tience to support him in bis trou- 
bles. ‘Ah,’ says the deacon, ‘I 
have been trying her, but she seems 
rather to be off.’ 


A person remarkable for parsi- 
mony, having a number of men 
employed, carried round the l’eau 
de vie in a very small glass. One 
of the labourers holding it very 
earelessly,the person begged of him 
nut to break it, ‘for,’ says he, ‘I 
have had it these twenty years.’ 
“Pardon me,” cried the wag, “it is 
the smallest thing of its age I ever 
saw.” 


A middle aged gentleman paid 
his addresses to a very young lady, 
and asked her in marriage, but was 
refused. Having acquainted a 


neighbouring clergyman with his 
disappointment, he regeived the 
following laconic scriptural an- 
swer: ‘You ask, and you shall not 
reeeive,because yon ask a -niiss.’ 


A German physician has pyb. 
lished a medical tract, in whieh he 
maintains, that ladies of wea; 
nerves should not be permitted 
sleep alone. It is said this book jg 
in great demand. . 


An ignorant actor, having the 
following line to speak in the Play 
of Richard the Third, 


‘My Lord stand back, and let the coffy 
pass,’ 


after conning his part with great 
care and a(tention, when Richard, 
at last intercepts the procession, 
our actor with true tragic effec, 
speaks ont, 


‘My Lord stand back and let the parso, 
cough.’ 


A lady and her husband going 
home one rainy night, by accident, 
in crossing a street, stept intoa 
very deep gutter; the lady set upa 
most pitiable lamentation, but the 
husband taking literally the expres. 
sion, ‘we two are one,’ to pacify 
her, said, “* Never mind, my dear 
I’ve got boots on.” 


Until Mendoza entered into the 
late literary contest, many people 
thought that he could not write, 
though it was well known that he 
knew how to make his mark! © 


The duchess of Kingston was al- 
ways remarkable for having a very 
high sense of ber own dignity: be- 
ing one day detained in her earri- 
age by a eart of coals that was un 
loading in a very narrow street, she 
leans with both her arms upon the 
door, and asked the fellow, ‘How 
dare you, sirrah, to stop a woman 
of quality in the streets??—* Woe 
man of quality!’’ replied the man. 
‘Yes, fellow, (rejoined her grace) 
don’t you see my arms upon my car- 
riage?’—“Yes, 1 do, indeed, (he 
answered) and a pair of devilish 
cearse arms they are.” 
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THE IGNORANCE OF MAN. 
BEHOLD yon new-born infant 
griev’d 
With hunger, thirst, and pain; 
That asksto have the wants reliev’d 
Jt knows not to complain. 


Alond the speechless suppliant cries 
And utters, as it can, 

The woes that in its bosom rise, 
And speak its nature—man, 


That infant. whose advancing hour 
Life’s various sorrows try : 
‘Sad proof of sin’s transmissive 
pow’r!) 
That infant, Lord am I! 


Achilthood yet my thoughts con- . 


fess. 
Thouch lorg in years mature; 
Urknowing whenee I feel distress, 
And where, or what, its cure. 


Author of good! to thee I turn: 
Thy ever wakeful eve 

Alone canall my wants diseern, 
Thy hand alone supply. 


Olet thy fear within me dwell, 
Thy love my footsteps | guide; 
That love shall vainer loves expel, 

That fear all fears beside. 


And O! by error’s force subdued, 
Since oft my stubborn will 

Prepost’rous shuns the latent sood, 
And grasps the specious ills 


Not to my wish, but to my want, 
Do thou thy gifts apply: 
Unask-d, what good thou knowest 
Ssrant; 

W hat ill, though ask’d deny. 
ADVICE TO THE FAIR SEX. 
By a Lady. 

YE beauties, or such as would 

beauties be fam’d, 

Lay patches and 
Patnting aside; 


washes and 


Go burn all the glasses that ever 


were fram’d, 
The gewgaws of fashion aud nick- 
nacks of pride. 
A nostrum to eull from the toilet 
of reason, 
*Tis easy, *tis cheap, and °tis e- 
ver in season, 
When art has in vain her cos. 


meties apply’d. 


Goodnature, believe me, ’s_ the 
smoothest of varnish, 
Which ever bedimpied the bean- 
tiful cheeks 
No time nor no tint ean its exeel- 
lence tarnish, 
It holds en so long and it lies on 
so sleek; 
*Tis more than the blush of the 
rose in the morning. 
The white of the lily is not se 
adorning; 
All accident proof, and all seru- 
tiny scorming: 
*Tis ease to the witty, aad wit 
to the weak. 


"Tis surely the girdle that Venus 
was bound with, 
The graees, her handmaids, all 
proud, put it on; 
“Tis surely the radiance Aurora is 
erown’d with. 
Who, smifing, arises and waits 
for the sun. 
Oh! wear it, ye lasses, on ev’ry - 
oecasion:— 
°Tis the noblest reproof, “tis the 
strongest persuasion; 
* Twill keep; nay, “twill almost 
retrieve reputation! 
And last, and look lovely when 
beauty is gone. 
anche 
ADVICE TO THE FAIR. 
YE fair, ever blooming and say. 
Who flutter in fashion’s wild traing 
Oh east each poor trifle away, 
They’re joys forthe giddy & vain. 
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Ah bid not the peneil of art, 
To tarnish each dimple so sleek; 
Far sweeter they glow from the 
heast, 
That sports on the innocent cheek. 


Let modesty temper each charm, 
Nor art prompt the anguishing 
sigh; 
Mild beauty the bosom will warm, 
Contrasted, it palls on the eye. 
LYSANDER, 


FROM THE HIVE. 


THE STORM. 


THE whistling wind proclaims the. 


storm at hand, 
The trees low bending sigh their 
plaintive moan, 
Twisted boughs ‘and leaves lay 
seatter’d o’er the land; 
Or on the jarring elements are 
~ blown. , 
The tender partridge sounds her 
pipe so shrill, — 
Across the mead, it echoes back 
her call; 
The beilewing cattle rash frem yon- 
der hill, 
And straitway hasten to their 
fodder’d stall. 


The wearied plough-boy glad to 
hail the drops, 
That fast now falling, bid his la- 
bours end; 
While heavy clouds hang on the 
mountain tops, 
And floods of liquid tears from 
each descend! 


Hark ! the swelling brook babbles 
o’er yon steep, 
And forms a creek along the val- 
ley plain; 
While broken branches on the car- 
rent sweep, 
That bears them headlong to the 
raging main! 


The storm abates—the clouds dis- 
perse at will; 
The sun peeps forth in golden 
splendor dress’d; 


The murm’ring clapper of yon by. 
sy mill, | | | 
Lulls ev’ry eare that dares the 
soul molest. ; 


The feather’d songsters ’mid the 
shady grove, 

Soft warble notes of sweetes 

melody; | 

Or charm their mates with artless 

strains of love, | 

And chirping swear they'll ever 


faithful be. 
ALONZO, 
SONG. 
, By Mrs. Opie. 
THEN be it so, and let us part, 
Since love like mine has fail’d te 
move thee; 
But do not think this constantheart 
Can ever cease, ingrate, to love 
thee. 
No—spite of all the cold disdain 
Til bless the hour when first I 
met thee, 
And rather bear whole years of 
pain 
Than ever for one short hour for- 
get, thee. 
Forget thee! No. 


Still memory, now my only friend, 
Shall with her svothing art eu- 
deavor 
My present anguish to suspend, 
By painting pleasure lost for ever. 


She shall the happy hours renew, | 


When full of hepes and smiles l 
met thee, 

And little thought the day to view 

When thou would’st wish me t 


forget thee, 
Forget thee! No. 


Yet I have Joved to view that day, 
To mourn my past destructive 
_-blindness, 

To see now turn’d with seorn away 
Those eyes once filled with an- 

swering kindness. 

But go--farewell! and be thou blest, 
If thoughts of what I feel will le 
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yet though thy image kills my rest, 

‘Twere greater anguish te forget 
thee. 


Forget thee! No. 


ee -- 


FROM THE EUROPEAN MAGAZINE. 
BALLAD. 


From a eurious old collection, 


The Politic Lovers; or, the London 
Merchant outwitted. 


IN London eity late did dwell 
4 merchant, rich and known full 
weil, 
Who had a daughter fair & young, 
With beauty bright, with beauty 
bright, 
and charming tongue. 


\t Hackney she did board last 
spring, 
Only to learn to danee and sing. 
Her father he a *prentice had, 
Which was in love, which was in 
love, 
with this fair maid. 


But when the father found it out, 
There was a heavy seelding ’bout, 
He did command his ’prentice sure 
Never to see, never to see, 

his daughter more, 


The ’prentice and his darling love 

Found new ways to keep on their 
love, 

The secret, is a pretty joke, 

‘Twas manag’d by, *twas manag’d 


the father’s cloak, 


For when the father he did go 
le see his daughter, you must 
know, 
The *prentiee would a letter poke 
Within the cape, within the cape 
of master’s cloak. 


* when to Hackney. he was got, 
he weather being something hof, 
The daughter to the father said, 
fay give your cloak, pray give 
yeur cloak 
ante the avaid. 


Then straightways from the cape 
would they | : 
Her lover’s letters soon convey, 
Wherein the daughter she did find 
That still her love, that still her 
love 
was true and kind. 


The daughter writ an answer then, 
And put it in the cape again, 
The father said, my daughter dear, 
Ne’ér entertain, ne’er entertain 

my servant here. 


The daughter then did weeping sayy 
Dear father, Pll not disobey. 
Upon which words he then did ery, 
You shall have all, you shali have 
all, 
girl, when I die. 


But when the merchant he camé 
back, ; 

The ’prentieé*soon the cloak did 
take ag 

And in the eape he straight did 
find . 

A letter from, a letter from, 

his mistress kind. 


The ’prentice said, oh master pray, 
What made you thus angry this 
day, 
To chide your daughter so severe, 
And say, that 1, and say that I 
must ne’er come there. 


He said, a wizzard you must be, 
Or how could you know this by me? 
But yet when he to Haekney went, 
The ’prentice still, the *prentice 
still, 
a letter sent. 


So when he to his daughter eame, 
She ask’d him questions of the same, 
Which made her father stamp and 
stare, 
And ery’d a witch, & ery’d a witeh 
i’m sure you are. 


At length the merchant he would 
know, 
How ’twas his mau had tidings so, 
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And then he did protest and swear, My loving partner in her turn, 


‘That he should have,that he should 


have, 
his daughter fair. 


The man reply’d, will you not 
blanie sine 44 

The messenger that browght the 

same 5 

He then began to curse and ban, 

Fhat he would ne’er, that he would 
ne’er, | 

forgive the man. 


In the eape of your coat then know} 

You brought our letters to and fro : 

Which made the merchant smile 

and say, ; 

My daughter you, my daughter you 
shall wed, this day. 


FWe have seldom seen Domestic 
Happiness portrayed in such 
charming and inviting colours, 


asin the subsequent verses :—|] 


HOME. 
WHEN Evening flings her dusky 


shade, 
_ Oer days departing close ; 
When labor drops the pen or spade, 
For pleasure or repose. 


With hasty step, & gladsome heart, 
I seek my much-lov’d, home ; 

A cot that boasts no builder’s art; 
An unaspiring dome :— 


Vet there the virtues, with their 
train 
Of social joys resort ; 7 
There health, and. peace, and free- 
dom reign, 
Fair exiles from a court. 


When heard the serapings of my 
feet, tke 4 
What transports stir within! 
Affeetion pipes her welcomes sweet, 


A pleasing, tuneful din. 


My children fly to share my kiss, 
A little artless group ! 

There, eentred is a mother’s bliss, 
And all a father’s hope. 


. Anticipates desire ; | 
And oft, as if it would not burn, 
She trims the blazing fire. 


Officiously she now displays. , 
The dish and cleanly platter ; 
And when excuse for ought she 

prays, 
Contentment eries, “ no matter# 


Thus round the soul endearmey 
twines, _ 
With stronger, faster hold; 
Yes, Hymen’s lamp still brighter 
shines, _ 
And charms still new unfold. 


As thus connubial pleasures rise, 

_ To gild my dear abode ; 

To heaven I lift my grateful eye, 
And thank a bounteous God, 


-_—_ + oe - 


THE TEAR. 
ON beds of snow the moon beans 
slept, 


And chilly was the midnight 
gloom ; : 
When by the damp grove Eller 
wept, 
Sweet maid! it was her lover's 
tomb. 


A warm tear gush’d—the wintry ai 
Congeal’d it, as it flow’d away; 

All night it lay an ice drop there, 
At morn, it glitter’d in the ray: 


An angel, wandering from 
sphere, 
Who saw this bright, this frozeu 
gem, 
To dew-ey’d Pity brought the teat; 
And hung it on her diadem. 


Ericram.—To a Physician. 


YOU say you doctor’d me, whet 
lately ill, ; 

To prove you did not—I am Livin 
still. 
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